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Get Ready. Get Set 


OR many months, for years, the 

united nations have been produc- 
ing and drawing up the supplies and 
the armies needed to launch the huge 
invasion which was given the “go” 
signal on June 6. 

Our commanders made very sure 
that they were ready, that they had 
on hand the men and supplies neces- 
sary for victory before they set off the 
crucial campaign 

On September 15 

On September 15 the credit union 
movement faces a D-Day of its own. 
The Second Annual International 
Credit Union Membership Drive 
which begins on that day, by order of 
the Credit Union National Association 
Board of Directors, is an important 
campaign in the long-view struggle 
for universal economic security. It 
should be recognized as such and 
planned for as such by members and 
leaders of every credit union, every 
credit union chapter and every league. 

For if we can bring the benefits of 
credit union thrift and loan service to 
100,000 more persons during this 
drive, we shall have made an impor- 
tant, if small, contribution to the wel- 
fare of mankind, and thus we shall 
have pushed ahead by so much the 
advance toward permanent peace. For 
economic security is a strong safe- 
guard against war. 

Agreeing, then, that this drive is an 
important one—and this agreement is 
much more general throughout the 


credit union movement than it was 
last year before the First Annual 
Drive—it will no doubt be agreed that 


thorough preparations for the drive 
should be initiated at once. 


General Suggestions 

Although no two campaigns will be 
exactly alike, since the problems 
faced by each group—each credit 
union, each chapter, and each league 

will be somewhat different, still we 
can probably list some general steps 
that should be taken by every group. 
Here is a check list for your consider- 
ation and, perhaps, for your guidance. 

1. There should be a membership 
drive committee for each credit union, 
each chapter, each league. These 
should be appointed at once, and they 
should be required to make regular 
reports to their respective executive 
officers. The leagues will make regular 
summary reports to the national asso- 
ciation, so that the development of the 
entire drive may be watched closely 
and desirable adjustments in drive 
tactics and strategy may be made 
promptly. 

2. These committees should meet at 
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once and quickly draw up their broad 
programs of action for the considera- 
tion and approval of their boards of 
directors. In doing se they should re- 
view the educational materials avail- 
able through their leagues, through 
Cuna Educational Services, and 
through Cuna Supply Cooperative. 
League publications and THe Brince 
regularly carry informative material 
about these services, as well as gen- 
eral educational and _ promotional 
ideas and suggestions. Recent issues 
of these publications can doubtless be 
profitably reviewed. Current issues, 
throughout the drive and pre-drive 
period, should of course be watched 
for new ideas and suggestions. 

3. Very likely most groups will 
want to develop some special circu- 
lars, leaflets, or other materials to fit 
their special needs. These should be 
planned very carefully and should ac- 
tually be produced only after they 
have passed the most critical scrutiny 
of the committees and boards respon- 
sible. Although good publicity mate- 
rial is very worthwhile, it is easy to 
waste time and money on ineffective 
releases. It is well to remember, too, 
that a series of simple though striking 
releases are more productive than a 
single more elaborate effort. Repeti- 
tion of the basic message, with a de- 
gree of variety in the various presen- 
tations, is an element of sound adver- 
tising theory. 

It will help the all-over progress of 
the drive if you will keep your league 
and Cuna informed about what you 
are undertaking, with follow-up re- 
ports as to the results obtained. Sam- 
ples of materials distributed should 
be enclosed. Your league and Cuna 
officials will be glad to have you con- 
sult with them in the development of 
your program. 


And Finally 

And finally, never forget that this 
is an important drive. Remember 
what credit union service will mean 
to the potential members made mem- 
bers by this drive—the money saved 
in their thrift accounts; the money 
protected from loan sharks and other 
high-rate money lenders. Remember 
that the more we do to promote uni- 
versal economic security the more we 
help prevent the misery and discon- 
tent that lead to wars. 


Remember that the credit union 
movement has a great contribution to 
make to world progress, and that it 
has only begun to make it. We must 
get on with our work. 

Remember the saying: 
now? And who else, 


“When, if not 
if not you?” 
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(GEORGE Breaks A Rute 


and Fred Keller gets out of a tight spot 


DEAD silence fell over the 

A monthly meeting of the ABCo 

Credit Union board of direc- 

tors. Treasurer Tom Martin had just 

given the members present a big 

mouthful of food for thought. He be- 
gan by saying: 

“All this is all very well. I have no 
doubt that the membership drive 
committee we have just appointed and 
the educational committee, working 
together, will be able to plan and or- 
ganize a campaign which will enable 
us to go over the top. As a matter of 
fact, I think we can increase our mem- 
bership by 20 or more per cent. 

“But I think it would help us all 
strain our guts just a little more to 
put this drive over, if I told you a true 
story which has a happy ending thanks 
only to this credit union-—and the fact 
that some one went out of his way to 
bring in a new member. It is one of 
the most moving credit union stories 
I have ever heard of, Mr. President, 
and since it is still early I hope I may 
be permitted time to tell it.” 

“Are there any objections?” asked 
President James Brownell. “Go ahead, 
Tom; let’s have it.” 

“Thank you. Here it is. I’ll not give 
the true names, of course, but other- 
wise this is a true tale. One in which 
we can all be very proud.” 

This in effect is the story Tom told. 


George Miller 


George Miller worked one of the 
plant’s lathes. He was not one of the 
formal leaders of the credit union, but 
he had been an active member since 
the beginning. He had built up quite 
a share account (the first and only 
savings account of the several he had 
at one time or another started which 
he had been able to build up to any 
real size). He had had a couple of 
loans; one to pay for an operation, the 
other to buy a car. He attended every 
annual membership meeting and oc- 
casionally turned up at one of Hank’s 
neighborhood meetings. He was not 
very talkative but more often than not 
it would be he who would speak up 
when a discussion began to get use- 
lessly involved and say, in effect, 

“See here, aren’t we getting a bit off 
the track? It seems to me that both 
Paul and Jim are right. Don’t we need 
to encourage savings as well as adver- 
tise our loan service strongly so that 
we are sure we are taking care of all 
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of the loan needs of our members and 
potential members? ‘Don’t you think 
we should spend the rest of our time 
trying to think of ways to do more in 
both of these parts of our program?” 

In other words, he was a remark- 
ably decent sort of person, the sort 
that is the backbone of any organiza- 
tion, of any country—one of those who 
serve in the infantry and win the wars. 


Fred Keller 


George had been noticing for some 
time that Fred Keller, who worked the 
lathe on his right, had something on 
his mind that distracted him and made 
it increasingly hard for him to work. 

Fred had always kept his personal 
problems to himself, but when he first 
started to work beside George he was 
quietly friend!y, smiled easily, and 
worked with the relaxed, almost smil- 
ing features of one who is well content 
with life; who is happily married and 
who gets satisfaction from his work. 
In answer to an early question, he 
said he was married and had three 
children—a boy ten, a girl almost 
eight, and a girl four—but he volun- 
teered no additional details. 

Some one told George that Fred's 
father had been a German immigrant, 
but there had been no question about 
his loyalty to his adopted country, 
even after he had declined to up his 
war bond pledge from ten to 15 per 
cent of his salary. He was one of the 
most capable workmen, and he kept 
his production record up remarkably 
well in spite of whatever was distract- 
ing him. 

But it soon became obvious that 
things were getting increasingly dif- 
ficult for him. He no longer smiled. 
Now he worked grimly and doggedly, 
without spirit. He looked tired, like a 
man who had marched for days with- 
out sleep or food under a heavy bur- 
den. His eyes were listless, bloodshot. 
When spoken to, he responded with 
effort. 

Naturally George was concerned, 
and made repeated attempts to get 
Fred to unbend and reveal what was 
thus bowing him down. 

But he would probably never have 
known the facts of the matter if Fred 
had not finally broke under the strain 
and fatigue which was wearing on him. 

One afternoon George looked up 


from his work just in time to see Fred 
nod his head in an effort to fight off 
sleep which was about to overcome 
him. George thought he was going to 
faint and rushed over to his side. 

“See here, man, are you all right?” 
he asked. “Hadn’t you better knock 
off for the day?” 


“I'm All Right" 


“No. No, I’m all right,” Fred forced 
what he meant to be a reassuring 
smile, and returned to his work with 
set lips. 

“But you're not all right, Fred. You 
haven't been all right for days. A child 
could tell that. Won’t you tell me 
about it and let me try to help you? 
You’d do the same for me, I know.” 

“Thank you, George, but .. . well, 
I don’t think there is anything you 
¢ould do. ... Thank you, though.” 

“Well, Fred, I make it a rule not to 
butt into people’s private affairs, but 
rules are made to be broken, on occa- 
sion. And if I can trust my eyes this 
is an occasion. It is easy to see that 
something is eating all the life and 
spirit out of you, and there is no ques- 
tion that unless drastic steps are taken 
you will be completely on the ropes 
one of these days, if not in the hospi- 
tal or the grave. And you will agree 
that then you would be of no use to 
yourself, your family, or your coun- 
try. So I insist that you let me try to 
help yeu straighten things out. 

“T'll start off by hazarding a guess 
that you have been getting precious 
little sleep lately and that you have 
been worrying a lot about family diffi- 
culties. Is that right?” 


Fred's Plight 


Fred admitted as much, and then at 
last seemed ready to confide in his 
friend. Naturally enough, he found it 
good to share his troubles. 

His wife had had to have an expen- 
sive operation six months before. She 
spent 30 days in the hospital. During 
that time he had cooked for the chil- 
dren and himself and done their laun- 
dry and housework after he got home 
from the plant. The neighbors kept an 
eye on the children during the day; 
because of the war manpower short- 
age he could not find anyone to look 
after them for a price he could afford. 
And he visited his wife every evening. 

When his wife returned from the 

(Continued on page 155) 
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A Light Is Kindled 


They were a group of disheartened, debt-laden Negroes, most 
of them share croppers. They organized a credit union and 
a miracle happened... . This is their modern miracle story. 





by Roy Fk. Bergengren 
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They found that theu had within 
themselves the ce pacity to huild anew 
and fine economu life 

They lit a light and it is blazing 
brighter and brighter and showing the 
way out of darkne 

They called their credit union the 
Light of Tyrrell 


This is the story of their miracle 


It Starts With A Man 

It all starts with a man. Every great 
pioneering effort and this is one sut h 

tarts with a man. S. P. Dean is an 
educated negro, who, while qualifying 
for a graduate degree at Columbia 
University in New York City, became 
interested in cooperatives. He knew 
of another Colum- 
bia--a rural area in North Carolina in 


the nevro farmer 


Tyrrell County. He became imbued 
with the idea that they could organize 
cooperatives and thereby create for 
themselves the kind of economic op- 
portunity which had so long been de- 
nied them 

After attaining his degree he re- 
turned to Tyrrell County, inspired 
with an evangelical zeal quite match- 





Roy F. Bergengren is managing director 
of the Credit Union National Association. 
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Meeting of Light of Tyrrell Credit Union Board of Directors: S. H. Mizell, W. A. McClies, 
]. C. Liverman, Mrs. B. C. Griswell, making a report, President S. P. Dean, and J. J. Woodard. 


ing that of the original Rochdale pio- 
neers 

He organized a study club and 
preached and argued and explained 
cooperation for eight months. Then 
his group organized the Light of Tyr- 
rell Credit Union. 

In an interesting article about the 
credit union Samuel A. Rosenburg has 
this to say about Dr. Dean. “In ap- 
pearance Dr. Dean is long and lean 
and he looks more like a farmer than 
the principal of the county training 
school. He mingles with and talks 
with the farmers and workers of his 
community. He is a part of and not 
apart from his people. The training 
school is open every day and every 
night of the week. Young people and 
old are not only taught the art of liv- 
ing but also the economics of getting 
a living.” Mr. Rosenburg testifies that 
during an evening at Dr. Dean’s home 
over thirty farmers called to discuss 
their problems, a process which Dr. 
Dean described as “just the usual 
thing.” 

Here then we have a leader, not 
unlike Raiffeisen, and a group of peo- 
ple in great need of everything the 
credit union might have to offer, negro 
farmers, to whom the business of 
managing money must indeed have 
seemed at first something extraordi- 
nary and quite beyond their ken. 

There existed however the com- 


bination of leadership, need and will- 
ingness to learn. “In order to carry 
on the credit union and cooperative 
activity,” writes Dr. Dean, “it requires 
a continuous education and study on 
the part of the participants. Five 
months before the Light of Tyrrell 
Credit Union received its charter, and 
until the present, a week has not 
passed without at least two group 
meetings some place in the community 
which the credit union serves.” A 
library of cooperative literature was 
developed at the Tyrrell County High 
School and the books are used exten- 
sively not only by the teachers and 
students but also by adults from all 
parts of the county. 

“Dr. Dean,” writes Cornelius King, 
special assistant to the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration, “was 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the idea 
that the cooperative way offered un- 
limited opportunities for people to 
learn to help themselves.” 

With this background of need and 
leadership let us take a look at Tyr- 
rell County. 


The Over-All Picture 


To understand what this credit 
union subsequently accomplished, an 
understanding of the county and its 
problems is essential. I am indebted 
for the facts contained in this brief 
survey, and for much of the data con- 
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tained in this study, to D. R. Graham, 
superintendent of the Credit Union 
Division of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

There are 625 farms in the county. 
One hundred and forty-four of them 
range in size from one-tenth of an 
acre to ten acres. One hundred and 
eighty-one vary from ten to twenty 
acres and two hundred and thirty-six 
from twenty to fifty acres. There are 
only sixty-four of them which have 
an individual acreage of more than 
fifty acres, taking into account only 
the land fit for cultivation. 

In 1942 the cash value of the crops 
harvested in the county was $689,320, 
corn being the major crop, potatoes 
next, then beans and cotton. These 
figures include the farms worked both 
by white and by colored farmers. 

Mr. Rosenburg states that the 
County has 5,555 inhabitants of whom 
2,011, or 36 per cent, are negroes. 

Dr. Dean’s preliminary survey of 
conditions prior to the organization of 
the credit union showed “many prob- 
lems existing in the county, of which 
the most pressing ones were low in- 
come; loss of livestock; small farms 
and homesteads lost through mortgage 
foreclosures; high interest rates on 
small loans; poor housing conditions; 
and an insufficiency of food and feed 
products.” 

It was early determined that all of 
these problems could not be solved at 
once and so the group decided to at- 
tack the food, feed and credit problems 
first. It was decided that the first prac- 
tical step was the organization of a 
credit union. 


Light of Tyrrell Credit Union 


With this background of the leader- 
ship of Dr. Dean and the receptivity 
of his people to the cooperative philos- 
ophy which he preached, let us trace 
the development of the credit union 
since January of 1939 when it was 


organized. In six years the progress 
has been steady and the development 
of the people from the credit union to 
other greatly needed forms of coop- 
eratives inevitable. 

I recall a credit union chapter meet- 
ing which I addressed at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, in the early days of the Light of 
Tyrrell Credit Union. I did not know 
in advance that the officers of the 
credit union had planned to make the 
long trip from Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, to Norfolk, Virginia, to attend 
the meeting. There they were and I 
had opportunity, after the chapter 
meeting, for a chat with them. I had 
no conception of the magnitude of the 
job they had set out to do but I was 
much impressed with the quality of 
leadership shown by the delegation. 

The accompanying highly significant 
table illustrates what has been hap- 


bonds—$3,500; other assets—$627: and 
total assets, as indicated of $18,892.63. 
The share accounts totalled $13,739; 
the deposits $3,478, and the reserves 
$252. The undivided earnings account 
totalled $1,420. During the year 76 
loans had been made bringing the 
total loans service since organization 
to 407 loans in a grand total of $31,853. 
The credit union had had a typical 
war experience in the loss of members 
to the armed forces and showed a total 
membership of 341. 

Statistics are always more or less 
dull and uninteresting but so often 
there is a thrilling story behind them. 
It is interesting to note what has hap- 
pened to this group of Negro farmers 
who, starting with an idea and a few 
dollars five years ago, now have accu- 
mulated over $18,000. What have they 
done with it? 





Loans to Total Loans No. of 
Period Ending Assets Members Reserve toDate Members 
June 30, 1939 $ 381 15 $ 453 142 
December 31, 1939 763 25 ee 1,051 187 
June 30, 1940 1,382 34 $ 39 2,738 229 
December 31, 1940 2,435 44 39 4,308 258 
June 30, 1941 4,115 58 66 7,465 304 
December 31, 1941 4,818 45 66 9,385 242 
June 30, 1942 7,780 65 154 14,326 267 
December 31, 1942 9,721 56 154 16,685 276 
June 30, 1943 13,350 71 254 22,968 309 
December 31, 1943 18,892 76 254 31,853 341 





pening during the six year period. It 
should be kept carefully in mind that 
there are but 625 farms, both under 
white and Negro management, in this 
entire area and that, when the credit 
union started, most of its members 
were in debt and without hope. 

The statement of the credit union 
for December 31, 1943, shows loans to 
members during the year totalling 
$13,080; cash on hand and in bank— 
$1,684; United State government 


For this picture I wrote to President 
S. P. Dean and I quote from his letter. 
“Since its organization, the credit 
union had loaned $14,519 for the pur- 
pose of taking over old mortgages on 
farms and to assist members to acquire 
new farms. In addition, through the 
help of the credit union, twelve of its 
members have acquired a $22,000 farm 
which they operate cooperatively. This 
covers a total acreage of 810 acres of 
purchased lands and mortgages lifted 





Monthly meeting of credit union study group from which grew the credit union and other 
cooperative enterprises. Purposeful reading and discussion prove they pay big dividends. posit from Mrs. Eliza Jones, oldest member. 
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Mrs. B. C. Griswell, secretary, receiving de- 
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from 642 acres 


This represents 17 
families on new farms and 16 families 
on farms where the credit union has 
refinanced the mortgages. The twelve 
members who bought the $22,000 farm 
borrowed the down payment of $4,000 
from the credit union, the balance be- 
ing taken by a large bank. This farm 
has 580 acres and is cultivated by ma- 
chinery as one farm, all owners bear- 
ing their share of the expense and 
participating in the cultivation wher- 
ever their services are needed. 


A Typical Story 


Mr. Dean tells the following story 
which is somewhat typical of the day’s 
work of the credit union. The home of 
a Negro, who was not a member of the 
credit union, burned and he lacked 
$500 of enough money to rebuild it. He 
borrowed $500 from a private money 
lender in a hearby city. His loan was 
written for 90 days and at 6 per cent 
interest plus a bonus of $100 (20 per 
cent of the face of the loan) for mak- 
ing it. At the end of 90 days the bor- 
rower was able only to pay the in- 
terest and, when Mr. Dean learned of 
the case, twelve months had elapsed 
and the principal of the loan had in- 
creased to $900. 

At this point the man was admit- 
ted to membership in the credit union. 
The credit union loaned him $900 in 
order to free him from the loan shark. 
This happened two years ago. Re- 
cently the borrower made his final 
payment on the loan and he now owns 
his own home with no encumbrances 
whatever. 

An Annual Meeting 

As I write I have before me a 
mimeographed copy of the Program of 
the Third Annual Meeting of the Light 
of Tyrrell Credit Union, held on Janu- 
ary 17, 1943. The credit union has 
quadrupled in assets since then, but it 
is of interest to note what the mem- 
bers were doing at their third meeting. 

What stands out most impressively 
on the agenda is the fact that the en- 
tire program reflects the truly coop- 
erative character of the credit union. 
They have discovered that “the whole 


Members of bull club with Dr. Dean: Le- 
roy Rowson, Albert Spruill James Owens. Dr. 
Dean, Carlie Owens, Joecephus Hill. 


is bigger than any of its parts” and 
that cooperative credit is but a part of 
the whole cooperative structure. 

For example, the following items are 
on the agenda: “Report on Consumer 
Cooperatives” by Mrs. Brickhouse and 
on “Cooperative Hospitalization” by 
Mrs. Rowsome. Mr. Liverman re- 
ported on the “Cooperative Saw Mill.” 
President Dean read a paper on “$10,- 
000 and Tyrrell County.” All hands 
joined in a discussion of “The Value 
of the Credit Union to Me and to 
Tyrrell County.” 

In the afternoon session Albert 
Spruill opened up with a paper on 
“Ideas—Junior Credit Union Mem- 
bers” and Dr. H. L. Triggs, president 
of the State Teachers’ College at Eliza- 
beth City, made the principal address. 
Cornelius King, of the Farm Credit 
Administration, summarized the work 
of the meeting, which adjourned after 
singing “God Be With You ’Til We 
Meet Again.” 

The book for the meeting contains 
a careful analysis of the loans made. 
Here are some of the purposes listed— 
summer school, farm loans, poultry, 
school cafeteria, education, taxes, hos- 
pitalization, home remodeling, paying 
off chattel mortgages, playground im- 
provements, fertilizer, land purchases 
(the largest item), livestock, etc. 

There is a carefully broken down 
and easily understandable financial 
report, a membership analysis, and, on 
the last page, a computation indicat- 
ing what a member must save con- 
sistently if he is to attain a given goal 
at a certain time. 

Reports from the Educational Com- 
mittee stress saving. There is a song 
sheet included. It was the kind of a 
program credit union leaders dream 
about. It provided the kind of annual 
meeting which makes members con- 
scious of their practical credit union 
ownership. 

As a result, incidentally, of this 
credit union’s example seven other 
credit unions have been organized in 
neighboring communities. Three other 
communities at present have study 
groups at work which should result in 
eventual organization. 


Spread the Wings... . 


“Spread the wings of your imagina- 
tion,” writes one observer, “and vis- 
ualize poor, rural Negro people with 
the ability and business acumen of 
sound bankers who are actually in the 
banking business—operating small 
people’s banks or credit unions for the 
benefit of all the people in the com- 
munity. 


“Imagine poor people with the busi- 
ness ability and foresight that is 
enabling them to plan new housing 
projects now, to be built after the war 
is over. The Beveridge Plan of Social 
Security has not been heard of here in 
Tyrrell County but a Tyrrell Plan is 
afoot to take financial risks out of 
sickness. The breed of livestock is 
being improved; feed, seed, fertilizer 
and food are being purchased at a 
saving through the cooperative store. 
A group has been organized to pur- 
chase farm machinery cooperatively. 
In addition cooperative service groups 
are well under way in such projects 
as painting and canning. 

“Here is economic history in the 
making, where the savings of each is 
being accumulated for the use and 
benefit of the many and not the chosen 
few. Credit Unions such as this bring 
out the best in people. Thinking be- 
comes a part of the daily routine and 
it seems to work best when the people 
are working together toward a com- 
mon goal.” 

Mr. Rosenburg writes of “the spirit 
of economic democracy” which grad- 
ually engulfed the colored farmers 
of Tyrrell County. “Economics,” he 
writes, “not the bookish kind—is the 
active concern of most of the Negroes 
of this area. They are not only talk- 
ing about practical economics but are 
practicing what they preach. They are 
demonstrating how well economic de- 
mocracy will work through coopera- 
tion, if given half a chance. Their 
cooperative enterprises are solidly 
established behind efficient leadership 
and reaffirm the fact that people have 
great potential power within them- 
selves that merely needs an outlet to 
demonstrate what they can do.” 


The Problems 


The credit union members found 
themselves confronted with pressing 
problems. Many of these members 
were share croppers. Most of the 
farms were mortgaged and usurious 
rates were being paid on the mort- 
gages. Livestock was inadequate in a 
county ,which imported most of its 
food although possessed of ample 
acreage for local food production. 
Housing was of poor quality. Every- 
thing that the farmers bought—seed, 
fertilizer and food, all cost too 
much. Many things were bought on 
credit at usurious rates of interest. 
The people were uninformed and no 
one was interested in their economic 
status. It may next be of interest to 
note what was done about these prob- 
lems, as slowly but surely, funds were 
accumulated cooperatively. 


The Cooperative Store 


A cooperative store was organized 
in December, 1929, one year later than 
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the credit union. It had five initial 
members each of whom pledged a sin- 
gle $10. In addition these people had 
a great intangible asset—a spirit as 
high and a determination as great as 
inspired the Rochdale pioneers. 

A store, containing some idle equip- 
ment, was rented and subsequently 
purchased. The manager of the coop- 
erative store, Mrs. M. K. Brickhouse, 
formerly managed a private profit 
store on the same location. 

The store set out to accomplish four 
ends, all of them important to the sur- 
rounding farmers: 

1. To buy collectively and to save 
for the members the merchant's profit. 

2. Eventually to produce and to 
process many of the articles used by 
the members. 

3. To purchase at wholesale other 
consumer goods. 

4. To promote consumer coopera- 
tives in surrounding communities. 

The membership increased grad- 
ually until, in 1943, there were 55 
members. The store also enjoys the 
patronage of many non-members. It 
employs three full-time workers, in- 
cluding the manager, one part time 
worker and a delivery boy who works 
on Saturday. Some high school girls 
come to help while learning about 
store management. 

Dividends are paid quarterly. 

The growth of the store is indicated 
by the following table. 





Year Sales Expense Profit 

1939 $ 517 $ 532 Minus $15 
1940 2,158 1,829 $ 329 
1941 3,373 2,752 621 
1942 5,062 3,848 1,213 
1943 9,601 7,944 3,820 
Totals $20,711 $16,935 $ 5,968 


Five hundred ninety-one dollars 
have been distributed so far in divi- 
dends and $548 for improvements and 
fixtures. The store had $412 deposited 
in the credit union at the time the 
figures were compiled. 
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Plans were then on foot to open 
three other stores to serve people in 
other sections of the county, living at 
points remote from the store. 

One of the members who bought a 
share for $10 when the store was first 
opened, finds that his share is worth 
today $75.83. He has received cash 
dividends of $28.01 on purchases 
totalling $840. Another member’s 
share rose in value from $10 to $57.57, 
with cash dividends $19.19 on pur- 
chases of $590. 

Mr. King tells of visiting one of the 
off-shoot stores, operating at the home 
of the manager. A closet under the 
stairs was used as the storeroom, a 
large hallway serving as the store 
proper. The articles for sale were not 
numerous but they were sufficient to 
supply the people with what they 
needed, and could afford to buy. When 
the store needed credit to finance pur- 
chases the Light of Tyrrell Credit 
Union advanced what was needed. 
As a result of conclusions reached 
through their study clubs they oper- 
ated all their stores on a cash basis. 
Whenever a member needs cash to 
trade with the store he borrows from 
the credit union. 

An unused building had been 
bought at the time of Mr. King’s visit 
and was in process of being moved by 
the members to the new store location, 
where it was to be remodeled. This, 
of course, was being financed by the 
credit union. 


“We Learned to Laugh” 


Mr. King writes of his walk across 
country from the branch store to the 
main cooperative store already de- 
scribed: “As we traveled those roads 
of the backwoods Dr. Dean pointed 
out little farms along the way where 
livestock had been purchased; farms 
saved from foreclosure; helpful credit 
provided when little ones arrived or 
when sickness or even death faced the 
people.” 

One of the members of the credit 


union with whom he talked said this: 
“The Credit Union has helped us im- 
prove our living conditions; taught us 
to be thrifty; supplied cheap credit 
when we needed it; saved us money; 
taught us to work together; helped us 
to laugh when we could have cried; 
and, above all, they have given us a 
spiritual feeling that is almost akin 
to religion itself.” 


Cooperative Buying Clubs 

Cooperative purchasing and service 
clubs are developing rapidly as the 
people learn about them and are ready 
for the next step. Fertilizer has been 
bought through group purchasing, the 
credit union in many cases making the 
loan to the individual farmer to make 
it possible for him to assume his share 
of the cost. “I have saved $10 a ton 
by paying cash and buying my fer- 
tilizer through the Club,” remarked 
one farmer. This is typical. 


Cooperative Saw Mill 

This is a postwar project, the plan 
being to organize and operate a coop- 
erative saw mill. Many of the farmers 
have standing timber which can be 
turned into .zumber for new homes. 
The credit union has already made 
much home remodeling possible and 
one of the cooperative buying groups 
is active in the purchase of paint as 
a part of the general process of better 
housing. When asked whether the co- 
operative saw mill and cooperative 
housing do not constitute a too am- 
bitious project Mr. Dean said: “Not 
too big for my folks working together 
and after a year or more of study, 
thrift and hard work. Then too the 
credit union will be a much larger 

(Continued on page 156) 


Left—Mrs. M. K. Brickhouse, store manager, 
filling an order. Other members shown are 
W. J. T. Griswell, a member of the board of 
directors, Mrs. Ella James, and D. B. Dunbar. 


Right—The canning club. All members of 
the credit union, which financed the project. 
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Paul Strelzyk, treasurer of the Blackhawk Manufactur- 
ing Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, tacking a new 
poster on the credit union's very attractive bulletin 
board. The credit union uses part of the board for its 
own messages, part for patriotic appeals; is deter- 
mined to keep the board neat looking—free of that 
cluttered-up appearance. Material for the poster 
shown was drawn from The Bridge, December, 1943. 


Idea Xchange 





OUR pages of the “Personal Income 
and Expense Record” book issued 
by the Northwest Engineering Credit 


Bay, Wisconsin, are 
They were distributed 
by members of the educational com- 
mittee to 950 employees of the North- 
west Engineering Company 

“The book was designed as a credit 
the 


Green 
below 


Union, 
shown 


union service to provide em- 


MORTHWEST ENGINEERING CREDIT UNION 


GROSS WAGES 


month Per Amount Accumulated Tots 


FFARR IARY 


4 MORTHWEST ENGINEERING CREDIT UNION 


ASSETS 


THE ASSET ACCOUNTS 
WHAT WE OWN 


The Cash Account—This represents the currency 
the West State Bank of Green Bay a 


ec 


The Personal Loan Account—This represents 


amount of money tstanding a ans to members se 


The Mortgage Loan Accownt——This represent 


ter 


The Bond Account——This represents our investment 


5. Securities 


The Other Securities Account—This represents our 


nmwvestment in the Green Bay Savings and Loan Associa 


tion which is covered by Federal! Depository Insurance 


The Furniture and Fixtures Accouwnt—This represents 


that portion of the ot of our equipment that has not 


been charged off to expense 





ployees a way of accumulating figures 
needed in filing federal and state in- 
come tax returns,” writes H. J. Fuller, 
the credit union’s treasurer, who com- 
piled the material. “The cost of print- 
ing ($60 for 1,000 books) was paid for 
by six commercial advertisements of 
merchants located near our plant. 
“The distribution was handled by 
members of the educational committee. 








NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CREDIT UNION \ 


FEDERAL WITHHOLDING TAX DEDUCTION | 








Month Per Amount Accumulated Total | 

| 

NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CREDIT UNION \ 

LIABILITIES 

359,818.97 
saranty Fund 2,600.00 
Reserve Fun 50.00 
Ea 204.12 
Total $62,673 09 


THE LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 
WHAT WE OWE 


The Share Account—This represents what has been 
smulated by the members and is the indebtedness of 
the Credit Union 


The Guaranty Fund Account—This represents the 
unt set aside to take care of any loss sustained by 
Credit Union and as a safeguard for the share ac- 


ants 


The Reserve Fund Account—This represents the 
mount set aside to guarantee the payment of a loan 
unt under our Loan Protection agreement 
The Undivided Earnings Account—This represents 
e funds that belong to the st Jers that are held 
erve for unforseen emergencies until the operating 
unts are again distributed 


aren 





NORTHWEST ENGINEERING 
CREDIT UNION STATISTICS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 


e Shareholders 537 

mber of Members 705 
Total Amount Loaned $167,337.55 
Total Gross Earnings 9.459 82 
Total Net Earnings 5,929.92 
tal Dividends Paid 2,848.41 
Total Losses 131.69 


Comp.led by 


" Fuller, Treas. Northwest Engineering Credit Un ng 








“The book is not perfect, but we 
have had so many favorable comments 
that we plan to publish a 1945 edition.” 

The book contains 24 pages, plus a 
stiff cover, seventeen of which are de- 
voted to blank forms on which various 
personal records may be kept. The first 
of these pages has space for name; ad- 
dress; social security, clock, and credit 
union numbers, wife’s name, and the 
name and birthdate of dependents. 
Headings of other pages, with column 
headings in parentheses, follow: 

Gross Wages (Month, Per., Amount, 
Accumulated Total), Federal With- 
holding Tax Deduction (Month, Per., 
Amount, Accumulated Total), Social 
Security Old Age Benefit Deduction 
(Month, Per., Amount, Accumulated 
Total), Trust Fund Deduction (Month, 
Per., Amount, Accumulated Total), 
U. S. War Bond Deduction (Month, 
Per., Amount, Accumulated Total), 
Other Income Interest (Date, From 
Whom, Explanation, Amount), Other 
Income-Dividends (Date, From Whom, 
Amount), Contributions (Date, To 
Whom, Amount), Interest Paid (Date, 
To Whom, Amount), Taxes Paid 
(Date, To Whom, Amount), Rental 
Property Expense (Date, To Whom, 
Amount), Medical, Dental, Hospital 
Expense (Date, To Whom, Explana- 
tion, Amount), Other Losses (Date, 
To Whom, Explanation, Amount), 
Tool Inventory (Description, Pur- 
chase Price), Memorandum. 

Calendars for 1944 and 1945 are 
shown on the inside front and the in- 
side back, respectively, of the cover. 

The first two pages are devoted to a 
list of the services offered by the cred- 
it union (including thrift, loans, Cuna 
Mutual insurance, money orders, and 
notary public), to an explanation of 
loan protection insurance, and to sev- 
eral inspirational quotations. 


Monthly Slips 


The Thilmany Credit Union, Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin, draws the mem- 
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N@ 855 MAY 


THILMANY CREDIT 
UNION 


EVERYBODY KNOWS— 

That it’s better to borrow 
from your Credit Union, 

AND— 
4,000,000 Credit Unicn 
members can’t be wrong’ 
iF— 

You now have a loan, bur 
need additional money, 
you can borrow more-- 

THE CLERK 
will give you furthe: 
information. 
YOUR LOAN IS INSURED! 

If you die or are disabled, 

your Credit Union loan is 
automatically paid up! 

ONLY your Credit Union 
can offer this security! 


February ond March winning 
numbers were not turned in 


APRIL SLIP No. 1014 


JUNE N@ 1158 


You can save and you can 
borrow 








When you've many debts to 
poy, 


Do not linger till tomorrow, 
Use the Credit Union way! 
x * * 


Planning to insulate or re-roof 
your home? 


BORROW! You have 30 
months to pay! 


Insulcting and re-roofing are 
exempt from Regulation W. 


x * * 
Moy Slip No. 841 Wins 
$4.00 


(Save your slips—they may be 
worth $ $ $) 


WLY N° 143 


THILMANY 
CREDIT UNION 


A FEW THINGS TO 
REMEMBER 
If you have a $5.00 share in 
the Thiimany Credit Union you 
are a stockholder and you can 
apply for a loan at the rate of 
1% a month on the unpaid 
balance. All loans are insured 
with no extra cost to borrower 


* 


NEW EMPLOYEES 
FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 
SEE CLERK AT 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


* 
June Slip No. 1063 Wins 











hugust N° 1169 


THILMANY 
CREDIT UNION 


Whistle while you work! 








Sure you can! if you have no 
bills to worry you . . . 


Let the Credit Union co. , 
your burden—see the Credit 
Union clerk at the Employ- 
ment Office window for a per 
sonal loan, to be repaid con 
veniently each month 


Credit Unions are owned and 
operated by employecs . 
Not for profit, 
Not for charity, 
But for SERVICE! 


Jos. Van den Brock won $5 
on the June slip. 


The winning number for July 


is 886 








| WINS $3.00 
| 

















bers of its educational committee 
from its board of directors. “Our 
major thought was to educate our di- 
rectorship more thoroughly along 
credit union lines,” writes President 
W. C. Hess. “We have four directors 
on the committee, one member's term 
expiring annually and a different di- 
rector appointed at that time. There- 
fore, every board member has a 
chance to serve. It has brought won- 
derful results also in creating active 
interest in credit union work on the 
part of the directors. 

“It has increased our membership 
by approximately 250 during this 
period of time (since October, 1940). 
We have had about 700 loans of the 
amount of $23,000. We have found it 
has done wonders in the education of 
membership about Regulation W.” 

Some of the monthly slips issued by 
the committee are shown above. 


In Alberta 
Calf Club 
A calf club is being financed by the 
Brooks, Alberta, Credit Union. Junior 
credit union members participating in 
the club borrowed $1,150 in 1943, 
mostly for pure bred stock. 


Building Association 
Residents of Calgary, Alberta, most 
of them credit union members, have 
just formed the third Co-operative 
Building Association in the province. 
The first one, in Edmonton, has built 

38 homes in a little over a year. 
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Votes “Full Speed Ahead” 


“We have a program of action which 
we must finance,” the North Dakota 
Credit Union League and the North 
Dakota Central Credit Union said in 
effect at the eighth annual meeting of 
the league at Bismarck, North Dakota, 
May 27. 

“We have laid the groundwork for 
the organization of credit unions in 
many areas; our existing credit unions 
need service and counsel. We will 
finance this to the full extent of our 
ability.” 

And they are. The North Dakota 
Credit Union League and the North 
Dakota Central Credit Union have 
raised $2,500 to engage the services 
of Cuna fieldman, C. O. “Cliff” Skor- 
stad for the remainder of the year. 

Mr. Skorstad will serve as manag- 
ing director of the North Dakota 
Credit Union League. 

Part of the expense of this develop- 
ment is being borne by the Credit 
Union National Association. 

The North Dakota Central Credit 
Union is foregoing a dividend in order 
to participate in the financing. This 
has the unanimous approval of credit 
unions owning the major part of the 
assets of this credit union. 

It is felt that there is a good possi- 
bility of developing from this work a 
pattern for rural credit unions that can 
be used all over America. 

Thomas W. Doig, Cuna assistant 
managing director, in delivering the 


main address at the league’s banquet, 
praised the Central Credit Union for 
using its dividend money to help build 
the whole credit union movement in 
the state. He stated, “This is the first 
time in my 21 years of credit union 
work where this one of the Raiffeisen 
principles of the first credit unions 
was put into practice. The Raiffeisen 
credit unions paid no dividend. They 
used their earnings for education.” 

“Credit unions operate on the be- 
lief that spiritual things are more 
powerful than material things; and 
although they receive and loan money 
like banks, they are also like the 
church in that they believe in people 
helping one another,” Mr. Doig also 
declared. 

He also complimented the meeting 
on the spirit of the attendants. He said 
it was the best that he had seen in the 
recent years. 

Directors and officers of the North 
Dakota Credit Union League are: 
John W. Bollinger, Flasher, president; 
S. A. Forseth, Williston, vice presi- 
dent; Howard E. Cunningham, James- 
town, secretary-treasurer; L. A. 
Joyce, Minot, director; A. W. Overn, 
Grand Forks, director; Virgil Sted- 
man, Kildeer, director; Carl Baker, 
Fargo, director; Jeff Dahle, West 
Fargo, director; Carl Aasen, Portland, 
director. 

There are 98 credit unions in North 
Dakota, with assets in excess of $750,- 
000. The Williston Credit Union is the 
largest with assets of $360,000. 
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¢ ‘Co py!” 


for your educational 


and publicity program 


Crepit union officials may 
find these suggestions helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit 
union offers their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 
—in payroll inserts, circulars, blot- 
ters, posters, bulletins, advertise- 
ments, company house organs, or 
other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 

The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union serv- 
ice may be obtained. The name of 
the credit union, its location, its 
business hours, and any other help- 
ful information should be given. 
> It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. All 
others should observe the copyright 
and obtain written permission from 
The BRIDGE, before using this 
material, 

Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed ar- 
ticles and illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seemes 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 

The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any and 
all publications credit unions issue, 
so that it may know what credit 
union people are finding most 
‘effective, and so that it may pass 
on to others good new ideas de- 
veloped. 
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Christmastide waits for no man, woman, or 
child. 

To make it most merry. without embarrassing 
bills, 

Now is the time to start planning and saving— 

With credit union help—for holiday thrills. 








Junior Broke His Arm 


Junior broke his arm. 

Sis got the measles. 

Father fell and broke his leg, and 
had to stay home from work for a 
month. 

No sooner was iather on his feet 
once more, than mother had to have 
an emergency operation. 


But things could have been much 
worse. 

They would have been, if it had not 
been for their credit union savings, 
and for a convenient, prompt, ar- 
ranged-to-fit-their-needs, credit 
union loan. 


Dear Joan: 
Dear Joan: I am delighted to have 
your letter telling me that you and 
Milt are now settled in your new 
home, and are so happy there. You 
are a lucky couple, that is sure. 

Your marriage will have its trouble- 
some moments, of course, but I know 
you both will take them in stride. I 
am glad that you already opened a 
joint account in the credit union at 
Milt’s plant. If you increase your 
credit union savings regularly, as you 
plan to do, and borrow from the credit 
union when you need, or can well use, 
extra funds, you will escape most of 
the financial difficulties that harass 
many marriages. 

I say that with real feeling, for our 
credit union has served Jack and me 
mighty well, in these few years it has 
been in existence. We often think 
how much it would have meant to us, 
if we had had one to join when we 
were first married. That is why I am 
so glad that one of your first acts as 
“Mr. and Mrs. Milton Smith” was to 
open a joint credit union account. 
You are not only a lucky couple. 
You're smart. 


And Joan darling, I want you to be 
sure to know what I told you before, 
that I’m rooting for you all the way. 
Be sure to call upon me at any time.— 
Your loving new aunt, Bess. 


Vacation Now? 


Are you wondering: “Should I sup- 
press that desire to take a vacation 
this summer? Would that be the patri- 
otic thing to do?” 

As a matter of fact, the answer is 
“no.” That is, it is no, with certain 
reservations. 

The government feels that it is wise 
for its civilian workers to take “fur- 
loughs” too, and is urging them to take 
vacations from their regular duties, 
with the following provisos: 

1. You should travel only short dis- 
tances; travel in the middle of the 
week; use buses where possible. 

2. You should spend as little money 
as possible. Buy those war bonds. 

3. You should be very sure that the 
vacation will really rest you and make 
you ready to “lick the world” once 
more, when you return. 

And remember, don’t cash war 
bonds to go. If you need a little more 
ready cash, your credit union is con- 
veniently at hand to make you an eco- 
nomical loan. 





Educational Committee 


Tip 
The loan packet provided by 
Cuna _ Educational Services, 


Madison 1, Wisconsin, contains 
many _ tried-and-found-good 
credit union educational, pro- 
motional, and publicity mate- 
rials. It may be borrowed 30 days 
without charge. Write for it. 
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Wanted 


Wanted, a managing director 
the Texas Credit Union 
League. 


for 


Letters of application should 
be sent to H. B. Yates, 716 Kirby 
Building, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Fuel Scarce This Winter 


All fuel-coal, oil, gas and wood— 
will be scarce this coming winter, the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War 
says. There will be a deficit of about 
38 million tons of coal. Consumers 
should order their coal now, during 
the summer season, and store what- 
ever kind the dealer recommends. 
Householders using fuel oil should 
order their supply as soon as their 
new ration coupons become valid— 
probably, within the next month. By 
filling consumers’ fuel orders early, 
dealers will be able to re-fill their own 
oil tanks or coal stockpiles and thus 
add to the total storage capacity of 
the rationed area for use later in the 
winter. The Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor urges all fuel users to help con- 
serve fuel next winter by weather- 
stripping, insulating and getting heat- 
ing equipment in good shape now dur- 
ing the summer. 


15 Per Cent Incorrect 


Incorrect and insufficient addresses 
appear on 15 percent of the more than 
25 million pieces of mail sent each 
week to servicemen overseas, the War 
Department says. 

To assure prompt delivery, the ad- 
dress requires the rank, full name with 
middle initial, Army serial number, 
service organization and unit, APO 
number and the postmaster at the port 
of embarkation. 

Check with the address on the last 
letter, the Army advises. 


It’s a Fact That— 


> In its 27 year existence the Munic- 
ipal Credit Union, New York City, has 
made over 200,000 loans amounting to 
over $55,000,000 to more than 70,000 
employees and has saved them over 
$3,000,000 in interest charges. 

> A recent Federal grand jury indict- 
ment of 13 small loan chains charges 
that interest rates of as much as 1,000 
per cent per annum are still being 
charged for small loans. 


Fighters’ Credit Good 


Of the loans totalling $37,000,000 
made by the American Red Cross to 
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men and women in the armed forces 
in camps, at home, and overseas, to 
meet special emergencies such as trips 
home in the event of sickness and 
death, only $964,070, or 2.7 per cent, 
has become “uncollectible.” 

$29,000,000 of the $218,367,339 raised 
by the Red Cross in its First and Sec- 
ond War Fund campaigns were used 
to provide this assistance. 


Wise Men Say— 


> When, if not now? And who else, if 
not you?—Saying from the Orient, 
quoted by Lion Feuchtwanger. 

> Listen to men’s words, but watch 
what they do.—Confucius. 

>» Civilization can not survive if it 
rests on a propertyless proletariat.— 


Ernest Bevin, British Minister of 
Labor. , 

> There is no defense or security for 
any of us except in the highest devel- 
opment of all—Booker T. Washington. 
> He who buys what he doesn’t need, 
steals from himself—Swedish Pro- 
verb. 


> Many littles make a many. 


Treasurer Joe Medley Says— 
> A credit union without an active, 
adequately financed educational com- 
mittee is in the same fix as any or- 
dinary business would be if it lacked 
a strong, well supported advertising 
department. 


ESESESELE LEE EEE ESAS EEL LLL 


Bound volumes of THE BRIDGE 
for 1943 are available at $3 each 


i 


Date to Note: August 15 


August 15 has been set by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue as the 
date when tax-exempt organizations 
must file information returns for the 
calendar year 1943, or for the fiscal 
year ending before April 1944. These 
returns are required by the 1943 
Revenue Act of all tax-exempt organ- 
izations, including credit unions. 

Inquiries concerning forms and 
other information should be addressed 
to the local Internal Revenue Col- 
lector. 


Manitoba Central 


The Manitoba Central Credit Union 
has received its charter and is now ex- 
tending an invitation to membership 
to all provincial cooperatives and 
credit unions. 


Cover Picture 


Fred Erickson, treasurer of the 
State Farm Employees’ Federal Credit 
Union, Bloomington, Illinois, is pic- 
tured on the cover tabulating the 
monthly run of war bonds issued by 


his credit union. This stack represents 
a $20,000 investment by 859 employees 


George Breaks Rule 


(Continued from page 147) 
hospital, he still had to do almost as 
much work in the evening, because 
she was still practically an invalid. 

But what was really wearing him 
down was the fact that he had bor- 
rowed $1,000 from a loan shark to pay 
doctor and hospital expenses. He had 
been lured by a deceptively attractive 
classified advertisement to a person- 
able salesman, who persuaded him to 
sign a note which provided for a high 
rate of interest plus many extra 
charges, including fees for frequent 
renewals. After paying ten dollars a 
week for six months he owed $200 
more than he borrowed, or $1,200, and 
he had to deprive his family of needed 
clothes and other necessities to keep 
the debt so far under control. This in 
spite of the fact that he was getting a 
good salary, of which he was, you will 
remember, still putiing ten per cent 
into war bonds, which he refused to 
cash. 

All Too Many Persons 

He admitted that he should have 
come to the credit union with his 
problem. That he realized soon after 
he had gone to the loan shark. He had 
seen the credit union posters, and 
read the circulars and bulletins Hank’s 
committee distributed. And he had 
admitted, one time when George had 








Summer is here, but winter must come; 

Now is the time to make your house 
snug— 

To mend it: improve it; to stock it with 
fuel. 

With a credit union loan, at the cost 
you can shrug. 

















invited him, that it would be a good 
thing for him to join the credit union. 
He didn’t know why he had never got 
around to it. Just because he was an 
independent, stubborn Dutchman, he 
guessed. And he smiled for the first 
time in months, albeit a painful smile. 

George assured him that all too 
many persons did not join their credit 
union till too late; that being a Duteh- 
man had nothing to do with it—espe- 
cially a Dutchman who continued 
buying war bonds in spite of what he 
had met up with. 

“Well, George soon put him on the 
right path,’ Tom concluded. “He 
brought him in to see me..We dis- 
cussed the whole problem with our 
credit committee. Then we went 
around to the loan shark and 
called his attention to some illegal 
requirements in his note. He was soon 
enough willing to reduce the amount 
due from the $1,200 to $800. We put 
through a credit union loan for that 
amount. 

(Fred refused to cash any of his war 
bonds, and has now raised his pledge 
to the full 15 per cent of his salary. 
In addition he is making small token 
deposits regularly in his credit union 
share account. He will increase these 
substantially when his debt is paid.) 


Two-fold Point 

“Well, the point of all this is two- 
fold. First, there are still many people 
who need credit union service and 
who are not getting it; the loan shark 
evil has not been licked—not by a 
long shot. And second. if we are to 
keep our members and _ potential 
members from going to high-rate 
money lenders, we must be even more 
skillful and even more aggresive than 
the high-rate boys are.” 

The others agreed and, thanks to 
Tom’s story, went home more deter- 
mined than ever to take the drive way 
over the top 


A Light Is Kindled 


(Continued from page 151) 


organization after the war and it can 
help.” 


Cooperative Hospitalization 

The Tyrell County Hospital Asso- 
ciation was organized September 1, 
1941. Mr. Dean notes that “in many 
instances school children had had ex- 
aminations by the school doctor only 
to find that there were no funds to 
correct his findings.” Often people in 
need of hospital care put it off because 
of lack of funds. Sometimes this re- 
sulted in unnecessary deaths. 

Members had paid, up to the most 
recent figures available, $748. Fifteen 
hospital bills had been paid through 
1943 and the Treasurer had on hand 
$308. 


see 


“The purpose of the Hospital Asso- 
ciation,” states Mr. Dean, “is to protect 
its members. It carries out practically 
the gospel of Jesus Christ when He 
said ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ ” 


Livestock Improvements 


As will be noted from some of the 
illustrations herein contained credit 
union loans and cooperative merchan- 
dizing with resulting great economies 
are combining to make it possible for 
Tyrrell farmers to import registered 
cattle and swine. By this plan the 
quality of the livestock in the county 
has already been materially improved. 
The idea behind the cooperative store 
visualized a producer-consumer co- 
operative which would enable the 
farmers to have easy and ready access 
to markets where they can obtain bet- 
ter prices. 


Alfect on Education 


I have noted already the well used 
library of cooperative books in the 
school library. The cooperatives also 
serve as excellent source material for 
the classes in art, English, mathe- 
matics, economics and other units of 
the school curriculum. Posters in the 
art class have been developed around 
the cooperative idea. Poems and es- 
says have been written in the English 
class. Computing interest on loans, 
dividends on savings and numerous 
other accounting problems are consid- 
ered in the mathematics course. 

The maximum use of the coopera- 
tive philosophy is made by the classes 
in economics which do their part in 
preparing the next generation for even 
greater achievement in the field of 
cooperation. 


A Demonstration in the Making 


The Light of Tyrrell Credit Union 
is not offered as something which has 
been definitely and finally accom- 
plished. Its members have their eye 
on the future and on an expanding 
opportunity to develop a decent econ- 
omy. It still must prove its capacity to 
endure, to survive success, to develop 
continuing good leadership. It owes 
much to Dr. Dean and men of his 
vision and leadership are rare. 

It is significant, however, that much 
leadership has already come to the 
fore. Dr. Dean does not personally 
manage these cooperative enterprises. 
As a part of his genius he understands 
that cooperative enterprise will stand 
or full just as it finds and develops 
talent from within. 

What is important about this credit 
union is that it is meeting the prob- 
lems of a group of people who are 
typical of innumerable similar groups. 
Further it meets these problems not 
by subsidy or super-imposed leader- 
ship but by the cooperative use of the 


resources of the members of the group 
and their capacity to respond to study, 
coupled with their ability to develop 
management. 

As I have noted seven additional 
community credit unions have already 
resulted from this example. They will 
not all succeed in equal measure. Con- 
ceivably some of them will fail to gen- 
erate adequate leadership. 

But the light has been lit. The dem- 
onstration has been made that light is 
possible and obtainable through study 
and work and faith and self-confi- 
dence. The Light of Tyrrell may well 
become the torch from which in- 
numerable lights are lit and taken to 
dark places where others may see the 
glory of their possible self deliverance 
from economic insecurity and want. 

Freedom from fear and freedom 
from want are siamese twins, for want 
and fear travel together. Liberated 
from want and from fear of economic 
insecurity there will be brighter days 
ahead for the Negro farmer. 


Cash Checks Cautiously 


The U. S. Secret Service points out 
that Army and Navy dependency and 
other government checks are being 
stolen. It warns that on all U. S. 
Treasury checks the cashier should 
know the endorser. Before cashing 
checks for strangers require proper 
identification. 








Is there a genius in the house? 

Will Johnny's lessons cost you dear? 

Credit union savings, plus a loan if 
needed, 


Will help you help him launch his 
career. 
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Federal Examiners Conference 


The third of three conferences held 
this year for Federal credit union ex- 
aminers was held in Madison on June 
2-3. Previous ones had been held in 
New York City and Dallas, Texas. 
These meetings are called so that the 
examiners may exchange ideas and 
experiences with each other, as well 
as so that they may consult with rep- 
resentatives of their district offices and 
of the Washington office. A wide va- 
riety of credit union problems were 
considered by means of formal papers 
and informal discussions. 


Also invited to participate in the 
discussions and to raise questions were 
state credit union supervisory officials 
and representatives of the Credit 
Union National Association and of 
state leagues. 


Members of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation staff from Wash- 
ington were N. G. Greensides, acting 
chief, Division of Examination; R. N. 
McLeod, review examiner; C. R. Or- 
chard, special assistant to the board 
of directors; and J. E. Blomgren, credit 
union review examiner. 


Other Corporation staff members 
present were Supervising Examiners 
L. F. Stroefer, R. L. Hopkins, C. L. 
Pitman, and R. O. Bishop; Examiner 
M. J. Cross; Principal Credit Union 
Examiners T. L. Miller, D. C. Cand- 
land, L. A. Daniel, and S. B. Myrant; 
Credit Union Examiners H. F. Carter, 
C. H. Felen, V. J. Jordan, C. V. Luce, 
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At New York League Meeting 
Above, left—Cuna Managing Director Roy F. 
Bergengren, addressing 24th annual meeting 
of New York State Credit Union League. held 
at Syracuse, June 9, 10, 11. 


Above, right—League Managing Director Sid- 
ney Stahl collecting credit union pledges for 
Fifth War Loan Drive. totalling $1,774,000. 


Lower left—O. H. Palm, Jamestown Chapter 
director, receiving for the chapter from Fred 
C, Ewing, chairman of league publicity com- 
mittee, cup awarded each year to chapter 
which obtains best and largest amount of 
publicity for the credit union movement. 
Jamestown Chapter has now won the cup 
three consecutive years and so holds perma- 
nent possession. 


Lower right—Dora Maxwell, Cuna Organiza- 
tional Director, has just presented Founders 
Club pins to Lillian Wood and Wilbur White. 


F. A. Maguire, M. J. Marks, A. L. 
Moyer, L. H. Hemlinger, H. J. Wiley, 
P. H. Cochran, F. C. Reynolds, N. J. 
Ryan, H. M. Kiniery, and Alvin L. 
Tenold. 

State supervisory officials present 
were H. B. Robb, Indiana; R. I. Hud- 
son and Wayne Hamilton, Michigan: 
R. K. Henry and Deane Gannon, Wis- 
consin; and J. W. Wuerth, Illinois. 

State league managing directors or 
representatives present were C. E. 
Oldham, Indiana; J. A. Colby, Mich- 
igan; H. M. Vetter, Iowa; R. E. Archer, 
Minnesota; W. O. Knight, South Da- 
kota; and Emil Francione, Wisconsin. 

Cuna representatives were R. F. 
Bergengren, T. W. Doig, C. G. Hyland, 
J. O. Shipe, and H. C. Custer. 


After Two War Years 


Massachusetts was the first state to 
enact a credit union law. There have 
been credit unions, in increasing num- 
bers, in the state for thirty-five years. 
It is of interest, therefore, to note how 
the Massachusetts state chartered 
credit unions are faring after two 








years of total war. The State Banking 
Department recently issued a com- 
parative statement showing credit 
union condition as of December 31, 
1942 and December 31, 1943. 

The number of credit unions had 
decreased by nine. 

The membership had increased by 
691. 

The assets had increased by $2,- 
423,192. 

Dividends had decreased from an 
average 2.84% to 2.53%. 

The number of borrowers had de- 
creased from 94,129 to 84,213. 

When it is considered that Regula- 
tion W cut credit union loan balances 
almost 50 per cent and dividends very 
materially, and when it is further 
taken into account that there are now 
unusually numerous changes in oper- 
ating personnel, the figures are felt to 
be not at all disheartening. 

The credit union pioneer state ap- 
pears to be weathering the war in fine 
shape. 





Coming Forents 


July 3—New Brunswick annual 
meeting, Provincial Normal School, 
Fredericton. 


July 18—Prince Edward Island an- 
nual meeting, Charlottetown. 


July 22—Nova Scotia annual meet- 
ing, Antigonish. 
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Leaders of Parker House Hotel Employees Credit Union, Boston, Massachusetts. Sarah 
Gibson, auditing committee; Richard Lamb, director (waiter captain); John P. McInnis, credit 
committee (house officer); Wm. Meagher, director (bell captain): John M: Arbuckle (now 
deceased), clerk-incorporator (waiter); William H. Love, treasurer (waiter); Albert Quattle- 
baum, president, (captain waiters); John Shannon, director (room service waiter): Vincent 
Falcione, director (cook); Mabel Clayton, clerk (food checker); Fannie Forbes, director 
(chambermaid); Eli Harris, chairman credit committee (steward); Lewis F. Woods. credit 
committee (waiter); Charlotte Wheeler, auditing committee: Thos. Clark cashier-bookkeeper: 
Harvey Maxwell, chairman auditing committee, not present, 

The credit union has $30,282.82 in assets: $10,000 of which is in bonds. 

This was the first credit union in hotel industry: was originally organized by Negro 


employees; now includes all employees. 


Treasurer Love is also vice-president of Bar- 


tenders and Hotel Employees Local 34 Federal Credit Union, which he helped organize. 


Catholic Action Course 


A course on credit unions is being 
given in a series of one-week Summer 
Schools of Catholic Action being held 
as follows: At Loyola College, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, June 26-July 1; at the 
College of Our Lady of the Lake, San 
Antonio, Texas, July 24-29; at Regis 
High School, New York City, August 
21-26; and in Chicago, 28- 
September 2 

The instructor is Mary G. Dooling, 
director of the Department of Cooper- 
atives and Consumer Education of 
The Queen’s Work, national Catholic 
Sodality secretariate. The course cov- 
ers the credit union movement from 
its background to its social implica- 
tions of today, as well as the practical 
aspects of operation 


August 


Miss Dooling is also giving a course 
on cooperatives in general. This pre- 
the purposes of cooperatives; 
what they are and what makes them 
work. Special attention is given parish 


sents 


and campus cooperatives, with more 
cursory attention given medicine, 
housing, recreation, and other types 
of cooperatives. Miss Dooling is secre- 
tary of the Catholic Cooperative Com- 
mittee to celebrate the Rochdale 
Centennial, being sponsored by the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 


New Appointments 

Albert W. Marble, treasurer of 
Westacres Credit Union, Detroit, and 
a Cuna national director, has just 
been appointed managing director of 
the Michigan Credit Union League. 

Leo Maynard, president Central 
Falls Credit Union, Central Falls, has 
been appointed managing director of 
the Rhode Island Credit Union League. 
More details and pictures next month. 
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Drive Resolutions 


Resolutions au‘horizing and strong- 
ly supporting participation in the Sec- 
ond Annual Internaticnal Credit 
Union Membership Drive by their re- 
spective states have recently been 
adopted by (1) Annual membership 
meetings of the New York and the 
North Dakota state credit union 
leagues, held since the Cuna board 
meeting which initiated the Drive; 
(2) Michigan Credit Union League 
board of directors, and (3) Northwest 
Chapter of Illinois Credit Union 
League. 


Plaque Presented 


Highlight of the Alberta Credit 
Union League annual meeting was the 
presentation of the plaque awarded 
each year by Cuna to the state or 
province organizing the most credit 
unions. Clifford Skorstad, Cuna field 
secretary, made the presentation. 

The 55 credit unions added in 1943 
bring the province’s total to 159, which 
have 12,000 members and assets of 
nearly $600,000. Loans to date amount 
to $1,600,000. 


7 Canning Pointers 


To get most dividends from the labor 
and expense put into canning observe 
these seven pointers listed by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in its illustrated bulletin, 
Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

1. Can only fresh food, in tiptop 
condition. 

2. Have food, jars, everything used 
in canning thoroughly clean. 

3. Work. quickly, so as to can 
“freshness.” 

4. Heat food hot enough and long 
enough to make bacteria and other 
organisms harmless, so they won't 
“work” in the food and make it spoil. 

5. Follow up-to-date directions and 
timetables, backed up by scientific re- 
search. 

6. Make sure jars are sealed air- 
tight, to keep out spoilage organisms. 


7. Store canned food in a cool, dark, @ 


dry place. 





suits. 


floss. 


from wild plants. 


bags of pods to the processing center. 


Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 





Million Pounds of Milkweed Floss Needed 


The safety of thousands of American sailors and soldiers is dependent on 
milkweed floss which is a substitute for kapok, now controlled by the Japanese. 
Milkweed floss supplies the buoyancy necessary for life jackets and aviators’ 


So essential is milkweed floss for military supplies, that a Government agency 
has been set up to acquire and process over a million pounds of milkweed 


According to a statement by officials of this war agency, the Nation is absolutely 
dependent on the school children of America for the collection of a sufficient 
supply of milkweed pods to meet military needs. 
impractical because it would take 3 years to sow milkweed seed and produce the 
first crop. Our war needs are immediate and we must obtain necessary supplies 


A small payment will be made for each bag of milkweed pods collected. 
Additional information on the milkweed floss collection project is obtainable 
through the offices of county agricultural agents. These agents or other desig- 
nated officers will make full provisions for buying, collecting, and shipping the 


A concise pamphlet entitled Your Country's Armed Services Need Milkweed 
Floss—How You Can Help may be secured by writing to U. S. Department of 


Commercial growing is 
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Drive Reminder 


It is always well to remember that 
while printed materials and speeches 
and meetings and parties and other 
“broadcast” types of publicity are im- 
portant, they all are usually only 
“softening up” instruments. Just as it 
takes the Army infantry actually to 
defeat the enemy, so does it usually 
take a personal invitation and per- 
sonal warmhearted encouragement 
and persuasion to bring in those po- 
tential members who for one reason 
or another have so far held aloof from 
credit union membership. Do not for- 
get to plan for maximum personal 
contact in your membership drive. 


Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 


A bevy of notable guests helped the 
Tennessee Credit Union League cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary, with can- 
dlelit cake and appropriate ceremony, 
at the annual meeting of the League 
on April 15 in Memphis. 250 members 
attended. 

In addition to the business sessiots a 
series of discussion groups thrashed 
out the following credit union prob- 
lems: (a) How to loan more money, 
(b) Loans to men inducted into armed 
forces, (c) Regulation W, (d) War 
bond sales, and (e) Loan Insurance. 

T. E. Thurman was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding W. R. Holt. 

The guests included E. R. Gover, 
supervising examiner of the St. Louis 
district of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; H. B. Wright, prin- 
cipal credit union examiner from the 
same office; Harold Moses, Cuna Na- 
tional Board member; Tom Doig, 
Cuna assistant managing director; 
Charles Eikle, Cuna field secretary. 

President Holt in his formal report 
set the keynote of the meetings when 
he said, “The need for cooperation 
between credit unions continues very 
real, as problems continue to press 
upon us, and as opportunities for fu- 
ture service present themselves. The 
present situation of the world proves 
that it is often far less expensive to be 
prepared for enemy action than to 
repel it after it starts.” 


Savings Pile Up 


After paying off $900,000,000 of their 
debts the liquid savings of U. S. resi- 
dents during 1943 reached the all-time 
record of $37,700,000,000, according to 
a compilation released by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission, as re- 
ported by Business WEEK. 


For a Rainy Day 
There was little disposition last year 
to curtail spending on goods and serv- 
ices, and income, even after taxes, was 
so high that the nation’s citizens, as a 
whole, were able to set aside for a 
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rainy day almost 30 cents of each dol- 
lar of their 1943 “disposal” income. 

Savings were accounted for mainly, 
reports the commission, by increases 
of $13,800,000,000 in private holdings 
of U. S. government bonds and of 
$15,800,000,000 in individuals’ holdings 
of currency and bank deposits. 


Other Savings 

However, $3,800,000,000 was also 
added to their equity in government 
insurance, $3,100,000,000 to private 
(mostly life) insurance equity, and 
$600,000,000 to their total investment 
in savings and loan associations. 

And all this was accomplished, de- 
spite the retirement out of last year’s 
earnings of $800,000,000 of consumer 
indebtedness, not including repayment 
of $100,000,000 of mortgage obliga- 
tions. 

Liquidation Drops 

Of particular significance to SEC 
was the fact that most of the retire- 
ment in consumer debt last year took 
place in the first quarter, and that the 
year’s grand total of such liquidation 
fell far behind the similar reduction 
of $2,800,000,000 that was made in 
1942. 

This factor, SEC reports, reflects the 





Credit Union Contest 


“Credit Unions” will be the 
subject of the third of six month- 
ly essay contests being sponsored 
by Procress GUIDE magazine, in 
honor of the Rochdale Centen- 
nial being celebrated this year. 

The winners of the monthly 
contests will receive $50, plus an 
additional grand prize ranging 
from $200 to $10. Also offered 
are 115 subscriptions to the mag- 
azine. More details next month. 











disappearance, because of earlier re- 
payments, of the great bulk of instal- 
ment debt previously incurred for au- 
tomobiles and other consumers’ dur- 
able goods and thus forecasts that only 
a negligible amount of savings will be 
taken care of in this form during 1944. 


High Level 
Savings of American individuals as 
a whole in 1943, as compiled by the 
commission, not only reached a level 
28 per cent above 1942, but also were 
equal to well over 2% times the totai 
of savings in 1940 and 1941 combined 





May not 


The following statement in regard 
to the liquidity of Federal Savings and 
Loan shares, and the insurance pro- 
vided their holders, has been made by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for the guidance of Federal 
credit unions, which are supervised 
by the Corporation. 

The statement is of interest to all 
credit unions with excess funds to in- 
vest, especially now that peace will 
probably soon offer a growing need 
for these funds, to take care of reg- 
ular loan requirements of credit union 
members. 


REDIT union shares are payable 

on demand. In determining the 
desirability of an investment for cred- 
it union purposes the question of 
liquidity is a vital factor. 

Savings and loan association shares 
do not have a maturity date, nor does 
there exist an obligation on the part 
of the association to redeem its shares 
at the pleasure of the investor. 

While the shareholder may apply to 
the association to repurchase his 
shares, as a rule the contract pro- 
vides that if it is not convenient to 
redeem the shares, the association has 
the right to postpone the repurchase 
almost indefinitely by paying the ap- 
plicant one third, or some other stated 


be liquid 


proportion, of the current daily re- 
ceipts after providing for operating 
expenses. Such payments are made in 
the numerical order of the applica- 
tion and should the amount of the ap- 
plications on file at a given date ex- 
ceed the amount of funds available for 
such payment, a pro rata distribution 
would be made, following which the 
applications would be renumbered for 
consideration at some later date after 
intervening applications had received 
similar treatment. 


The insurance feature does not be- 
come effective unless and until an as- 
sociation is declared in default by 
legal authority or a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. | 

When the insurance finally becomes 
effective, the insurer has the option of 
liquidating the association or issuing 
stock in another association in lieu 
thereof. 


In the event of liquidation, the in- 
vestor receives 10 per cent in cash and 
90 per cent in noninterest bearing de- 
bentures due in one to three vears. 


While no attempt is made to pass 
upon the soundness of these shares, it 
should be recognized that it may not 
be possible to readily convert them 
into available funds should the need 
arise. 











Credit Union National Association Board of Directors in 1944 meeting 


Report to the N ation.... 


AST month Tue Bripce reported 
the highlights of the 1944 meet- 


ing of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association Board of Directors 
(see the article They Represent You, 
June Bripce, page 124). 

This month we continue our “Re- 
port to the Nation” with more detailed 
information. It is of course impossible 
to report full details, and many re- 
ports and questions cannot be touched 
upon at all in the space available, be- 
cause the condensation of them which 
would be necessary would make them 
confusing rather than revealing. We 
believe, however, that these BRIDGE 
reports will give a broad grasp of the 
actions taken, and of the trend of 
credit union international thinking. 
Complete details on any reports given, 
and on any action taken are, of course, 
available to every credit union mem- 
ber, and to the general public for that 
matter (all of the meetings were open 
meetings) Write to your state or 
provincial league, to your national 
board members, or to the office of the 
Credit Union National Association, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin, for any further 
information you may desire. 


How Are We Doing? 

The following achievement sum- 
mary is taken from the report made 
by Managing Director Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. 

“It would be difficult to figure the 
net worth of the National Association 
and its affiliates at the moment, which 
is a new wealth created by and for the 
credit union movement since Septem- 
ber 1935, in eight years and eight 
months. Possibly we can approximate 
it. 


“The Cuna Supply has set up a net 
worth at this writing (April 20, 1944) 
of $41,464. 

“Tue Brince is entirely out of debt 
except for deferred subscriptions, 
showing a gain for the last fiscal year 
of $2,844. 

“The Filene Memorial statement as 
of March 31, 1944 shows $156,923 
against $153,212 a year ago. To this 
favorable balance should be added 
some accrued interest in amounts not 
at the moment available. We have 
plans and specifications, all paid for, 
which cost better than $6,000. We have 
a five acre site, all paid for, which is 
worth more than the $20,000 which it 
cost. 

“It would be difficult to evaluate the 
bonding business, which serves more 
than half the credit unions of the 
United States in a total bonding cov- 
erage of more than $17,000,000. ... 

“The Cuna Mutual Insurance Soci- 
ety has assets of $716,000 of which 
close to $450,000 is unassigned surplus. 
It has paid claims totalling more than 
two and a half million dollars to credit 
unions all over the United States and 
Canada. It has paid over a quarter of 
a million dollars in dividends. Again 
it is difficult to figure just what it 
would be worth if it could be sold, 
together with its good will. 

“T will not dwell on what has been 
done by the leagues and by Cuna in 
credit union expansion except to note 
that the first edition of the book, Cuna 
Emerges, in 1935 reported 3,700 credit 
unions. By 1939 there were 7,800, and 
our most recent figures show 9,492 
credit unions, in the United States, in 
spite of the inroads of war liquida- 


tions, and 1,821 credit unions in 
Canada, a total of 11,312 with assets 
which must be very close at the mo- 
ment to $350,000,000 estimated most 
conservatively. When you think in 
terms of this progress you must give 
thought (1) to our field staff; (2) to 
the managing directors of state 
leagues, and (3) to the volunteer or- 
ganizers, symbolized by the Founders’ 
Club. 

“Somewhere between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred million 
dollars on new cooperative wealth has 
been created in the credit union 
movement since the National Associ- 
ation was organized in 1934. 

“I think it may be said conserva- 
tively, however, that, not taking the 
new credit union organization and 
expansion into account, we have cre- 
ated over a million dollars of new 
wealth which belongs to the leagues, 
the credit unions, and the credit union 
members.” 


Budget Compromises 

A good amount of the discussion at 
the annual meeting was devoted to the 
question of dues and the present 
year’s budget. The directors were torn 
between the desire to push forward 
energetically the international credit 
union program, and the fact that war 
curtailment of credit union operations 
had reduced drastically the income of 
many if not all of their leagues. Some 
of the larger leagues which had well 
developed programs of their own, with 
paid staffs, felt that they could not 
contribute as much as they would like 
to the national and international de- 
velopment at this time, while others 
felt that the need for national leader- 
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ship and assistance was, if anything, 
greater than ever. A compromise be- 
tween the two groups was reached. 
The chief cuts in the budget over 
the amounts spent in the previous 
years, was in the amount set aside for 
organization and education travel 


(from $18,000 to $11,000) and for ex- 
cess bond coverage (from $16,000 to 
$11,000). A reserve for contingencies 
of $13,800 was set up. 

It was agreed that the amount taken 
from organization and_ education 
should, if possible, be made up by 


having those leagues which obtain 
special assistance share a part of the 
expenses involved. It was thought the 
cost of providing excess bond cover- 
age would be less this year because 
of the increased primary bond cover- 
age requirement which recently was 





How Cuna Funds Are Used 


1944-45 Budget Adopted By CUNA Directors At Recent Meeting 
Compared With Budget And Actual Expenses Of Last Year 


1943-44 1943-44 
ANNUAL BUDGET ACTUAL EXPEND. 








(Last Year) (Last Year) 

INCOME: . 
Dues—Current Year $ 95,000.00 $ 93,214.85 
Dues—Previous Year 8,237.47 8,352.06 
Miscellaneaous Income 

CUNA Supply 2,600.00 2,600.00 

CUNA Mutual—Services 7,600.00 7,100.60 
Services—Income—Other 14,100.00 14,879.00 
BRIDGE 1,000.00 1,000.09 
From Unappropriated Surplus 

TOTAL INCOME $128,537.47 $127,146.69 
EXPENSES: 
Executive 
Executive Committee $ 1,200.00 $ 1,709.31 
National Board Meeting 12,000.00 13,624.33 
Salary—Managing Director 9,000.00 8,500.00 
Sub-Committee _Expense 300.00 96.61 
Travel—Other 1,700.00 1,517.38 
Organization & Education 
Salaries—Organ. & Educ. 29,116.00 27,416.71 
Military & Other Comp. 1,534.60 
Travel—Organ. & Educ. 18,100.00 17,383.48 
Office 
Auditing 250.00 220.00 
Excess Bond Coverage 16,000.00 14,979.33 
Furniture & Fixtures 50.00 
Insurance 600.00 496.16 
Legal Counsel 1,000.00 999.96 
Legal & Legislative 200.00 110.47 
Maintenance 500.00 519.40 
Materials—Educ. & Inf. 1,000.00 265.58 
Miscellaneous Expense 850.00 1,218.88 
Office Supplies 1,600.00 1,393.29 
Postage 2,000.00 1,696.82 
Rent, Light and Heat 4,750.00 4,753.05 
Salaries—Office & Janitor 18,000.00 16,588.92 
Military Pay 
Telephone & Telegraph 800.00 817.31 
Taxes 
Social Security 428.00 395.38 
Unemployment Insurance 761.00 662.32 

TOTAL EXPENSES $120,205.00 $116,899.29 

Reserve 

GRAND TOTAL $120,205.00 $116,899.29 





1944-45 
ANNUAL BUDGET 
(This Year) 

$ 90,000.00 

64.00 

3,273.68 

9,000.00 

16,090.00 

2,500.00 

1,500.00 

$122,337.68 
$ 3,200.00 
12,000.00 
9,000.00 
200.00 

2,000.00 $ 26,400.00 
$ 29,200.00 

11,000.00 40,200.00 
$ 250.00 
11,000.00 
50.00 
550.00 
1,000.00 
1,150.00 
500.00 
375.00 
1,200.00 
1,387.68 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
16,400.00 
175,00 

800.00 40,837.68 

$ 400.00 a 

700.00 1,100.00 

$108,537.68 

13,800.00 

$122.337.68 
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put into effect. lt was agreed, however, 
if more funds were required to provide 
the coverage, they should be drawn 
from the surplus account. 


Excess Bond Coverage 

Because of the shortage of funds 
there was considerable discussion of 
the advisability of continuing the pro- 
vision of excess bond coverage, in 
view of the fact that not all members 
of the National Association carried it. 
It was agreed that the movement 
benefited as well as the individual 
credit union, when any group of credit 
union members were saved from suf- 


fering severe loss of credit union 
funds—and it was decided to continue 
the coverage, but to instruct and 


authorize the executive committee to 
give special attention throughout the 
year to the many and serious problems 
involved 

Dues 

The following motions in reference 
to national association dues for the 
year 1945-46 were passed (the dues 
for the current year were set at the 
1943 meetings): 

l. That the dues committee be in- 
structed to study and bring in a rec- 
ommendation concerning the feasibil- 
ity of two proposed plans: 

(a) That dues be assessed on a 
per capita basis and paid by each 
credit union member to state leagues 
through individual credit unions. 

(b) That the by-laws be amended 
so that the national association dues 
will be determined by using a per- 
centage of credit 
unions various 


income of 
the 


gross 
belonging to 
leagues. 

-2. That for the purpose of the above 
study the Executive Committee may 
empower management to select one or 
more states or provinces in which 
league officials will give ready co- 
operation in testing out one or both of 
the proposed schemes. 

3. That any by-law amendments 
necessary to authorize the adoption of 
the recommendation the dues commit- 
tee brings to the 1945 meeting shall be 
drawn up and presented to the meet- 
ing along with the recommendation. 

4. That the dues to Cuna shall be 
determined by the number of individ- 
ual credit union members affiliated 
with credit unions which are directly 
or indirectly members of Cuna and the 
date to be used for determining this 
number shall be the 3lst day of De- 
cember of the previous year. During 
the year 1945 (which year terminates 
on February 28, 1946) the dues shall 
be six cents for each credit union 
member except that no credit union 
league shall pay dues in excess of 
$6,000, and except that no dues shall 
be paid on the membership of any 
credit union which has paid a dividend 
of less than two per cent. 
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A dues committee recommendation 
to eliminate the less-than-two-per- 
cent dividend exemption was defeated. 

Financial Statements 

The very detailed, audited financial 
statements for the year ending Febru- 
ary 29, 1944 unless otherwise stated 
presented at the annual meeting 
showed: 

1. That the national association had 
lowered its liabilities from $23,941.84 
to $19,390.69; had raised its assets in- 
cluding deferred income items from 
$24,214.34 to $31,895.03: had raised its 
net surplus accounts, after allowing 
for deferred income items (mostly un- 
expired Brince subscriptions), from a 
deficit of $11,429.55 to a surplus of 
$2,117.52, or a gain of $13,547.07 for 
the year. 

2. That Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety had (on December 31, 1943) 
assets totalling $721,707.92 (see Cuna 
Mutual advertisement on page 167 for 
condensed balance sheet); had paid 
to policyholders since organization in 
1935, $2,731,849.16; and had insurance 
in force amounting to $75,327,942. 

3. That Cuna Supply Cooperative 
had assets of $42,323.43 (including 
$18,268.55 in inventories) against 
which were liabilities of $2,401.42, or 
a surplus of $40,022.01, of which $2,- 
533.57 represented profits on the oper- 
ations for the year (on sales totalling 
$82,194.81). 

4. That Tue Brince gained $2,849.67, 
reducing its deficit from $8,818.94 to 
$5,969.27; had 19,808 paid subscrip- 
tions (19,748 last year); had a one per 
cent gain in subscriptions (16 per cent 
loss last year); had an 80 per cent 
renewal rate for the year (66 per cent 
last year) or a 21 per cent gain in the 
renewal rate for the year; had a loss 
of 399, or two per cent, in new sub- 
scriptions, compared with last year. 

5. That the educational grant had 
funds totalling $814.86, a gain of 
$417.60 over last year’s $397.26. 

6. That the bonding department 
had $26,827.03 in assets; had changed 
a deficit of $3,007.87 to a surplus of 
$7,271.93—a gain of $10,279.80. 

A detailed schedule of Cuna budgets 
and expenses is presented on page 161, 
because of the great general interest 
in these items. 


Resolutions 
The following resolutions sponsored 
by various delegations (with the 


“whereases” deleted, and otherwise 
condensed) were introduced by the 
resolutions committee, with its rec- 
ommendations—the action taken by 
the board is shown in parentheses: 
World Food Committee 

l. That Cuna endeavor to obtain 
representation on the standing com- 
mittee set up by the Hot Springs Con- 
ference on World Food Problems. 
( Adopted.) 





Reserves 
2. That the by-laws provision re- 
quiring the setting aside of reserves 
each year be followed hereafter. 
(Since this is a by-laws provision, the 
resolution was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee.) 


Tax Legislation 

3. That Cuna study the advisabil- 
ity of cooperating with the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., the Na- 
tional Building and Loan League, 
various labor organizations and others 
which may be affected by the provi- 
sions of the amended Revenue Act 
(requiring the filing of tax returns by 
non-profit organizations) to the end 
that we may exert our united efforts 
... (against harmful tax legislation). 
(Referred to Executive Committee.) 


Missouri Invitation 
4. That the invitation of the Mis- 
souri Mutual Credit League to hold 
the 1945 annual meetings in Kansas 
City, Missouri, be endorsed. (Referred 
to Executive Committee.) 


Committee Meetings 
5. That meetings of the important 
national committees be held prior to 
the board meeting in May. (Referred 
to Executive Committee.) 


Field Program 

6. That study be given to a pro- 
gram of subsidizing such leagues 
or regional associations as appear 
most likely to become self-supporting 
in the shortest period of time, so that 
such a program can be placed in oper- 
ation immediately after the war; and 
that as many members of the present 
field staff as is practicable be assigned 
as full time field workers in these 
areas. (Referred to Executive Com- 
mittee.) 


Policyholders Meetings 
7. That we suggest to the Cuna 
Mutual board that it endeavor to 
change their policyholders meeting to 
a biennial basis to facilitate the hold- 
ing of a National board meeting every 
other year in Madison and intervening 
meetings in other sections of the coun- 
try (the insurance meetings must be 
held in Wisconsin). (Adopted.) 


F.D.1.C. Contact 
8. That the present policy of work- 
ing closely and harmoniously with the 
Federal Credit Union Section of the 
F.D.LC. be continued. (Adopted.) 


Treasury Bond Loans 

9. That this convention recommend 
to the credit unions of the United 
States that they use every resource at 
their command to facilitate the financ- 
ing of U. S. Treasury bonds by their 
members, particularly by adopting a 
special interest rate of one-third of 
one per cent per month on loans made 
to finance the purchase of a $500 
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treasury bond and that a maximum of 
$450 be loaned on said bond and the 
bond be held as collateral for said 
loan. (Approved principle involved, 
but recognized this was a matter of 
individual credit union policy.) 


Wear Materials 

10. That the managing director be 
directed to acquaint credit union peo- 
ple by appropriate means as to the 
availability of war materials to be 
sold to the public. (Resolution merely 
received; it was felt that this would 
be going outside the field of credit 
union activity, in which field the op- 
portunities for service were still far 
from exhausted.) 


Federal Amendments 

11. That the Cuna legislative com- 
mittee endeavor to obtain an amend- 
ment to the Federal Credit Union Act 
which would permit a reduction in the 
amount of the annual appropriation 
from the net earnings of a Federal 
credit union to the reserve for bad 
loans ... on the following basis: . . 
(Referred to the F.D.LC. Contact 
Committee.) 

12. That the legislative committee 
should make every effort to obtain a 
FCU Act amendment permitting Fed- 
eral credit unions to make loans up to 
$590 on the signature of the borrower. 
(Referred to F.D.I.C. Contact Com- 
mittee. 





Legal Assistance 
13. That Cuna distribute lists of 
lawyers throughout the nation who 
are familiar with and sympathetic 
with credit union problems, for the 


information of credit unions requiring | 


legal assistance in areas other than 
their own. (Referred to Executive 
Committee.) 


Expenses of Delegates 
14. (This resolution was offered 
from the floor.) That Cuna shall pay 
the expenses of only one delegate from 


each state and province to the 1945 | 


annual meeting. (Tabled.) 


Future Up to Us 

“The future of this movement is up 
to us,” President West reminded the 
board in his report. “We have reached 
the bottom of the curve and are now 
starting up. The speed with which we 
shall rise depends upon you and me. 

“If we prefer to continue with a 
defeatist attitude then we shall not 
rise but decline. We must keep our 
chins up. We must show that will to 
















Credit Union Boosters 


Poster 613 shown above, in yellow 
and black, 14 by 10% inches, 5 
cents each, less 20 per cent to mem- 
ber credit uniohs. See page 213, 
September 1944 BRIDGE for list of 
other posters. 





| Leaflets 
The Credit Committee the Heart of 
the Credit Union, 2 cents each net. 


| Auditing Pointers for Supervisory 
Coramittee, 2 cer.ts each net. 


win. If this movement slips backward | 


it will be the fault of you and me... . 
We must keep faith in the movement 
and in each other. Then we shall pro- 
gress and the movement will continue 
to be that tolerant, service-rendering, 


democratic organization which our | 


founder, Edward A. Filene, was so 
proud to have sponsored.” 


At the Massachusetts Cuna Association 1944 Annual Meeting. Front—Wm. B. Jensen, 
director Division of Credit Unions, Massachusetts State Banking Department; Judd Dewey. 
deputy commissioner Savings Bank Life Insurance; Edward L. Shanney, president Tele- 
phone Workers CU, Boston, and president Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. Back—Wm. H. 
Burke, president of the Association, and Harold P. Hutchins, treasurer Malden G. & E. 
Emp. CU and chairman of convention committee. Optimism marked well attended meeting. 
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| Suggestions to Help Directors “’Di- 
rect,” 2 cents each net. 


100 Practical Questions for Educa- 
tional Committees, 2 cents each 
net. 


What Is a Credit Union (Ed. 23), 42 
cents per 100 net. 


Why a Rural Credit Union (Ed. 24), 
75 cents per hundred net. 


Three Million Amateur Bankers, by 

W. F. McDermott, 58 per 100, less 

| 20 per cent to member credit 
| unions. 


Three Questions About Credit 
| Unions, 28 cents per 100 net. 


Federal Credit Unions, 46 cents per 
100 net. 


-When Consumers Run Their Own 
| Banks, 95 cents per 100 net. 


Leo XIII and Credit Unions, by 
Bishop A. J. Muench, $1 per 100 
net. 


| 


| Slaying the Debt Dragon, from True 
Story, 60 cents per 100 net. . 


| The Power of Fifty Cents, by C. R. 
Orchard, 50 cents per 100 net. 


| Save from the Top of the Pile, 48 
cents per 100 less 20 percent to 
member credit unions. 


From your state league 
if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Here's a Program! 


This is the report Cuna’s educational committee presented to the national directors, 
who unanimously adopted it and ordered copies distributed to all state leagues. 
It is a forceful, inspiring presentation of credit union philosophy, and offers spe- 
cific suggestions for forwarding the credit union program. Read it, by all means. 


by A. B. MacDonald, James M. Barry, and Ed. Kimball 


N determining an educational pol- 
| icy we must keep in mind certain 
fundamental considerations: 

First, that the credit union move- 
ment was conceived and developed for 
the protection of the wage earners, 
primary producers and _ secretarial 
classes. 

Secondly, that it is an important 
phase of a social plan sponsored and 
organized 100 years ago by the com- 
mon people and recognized today as 
the cooperative movement. 

Thirdly, as part of this world-wide 
new social scheme credit unions pro- 
mote good will, social understanding 
and economic justice. They tend to 
modify an system where 
competition, greed, injustice and want 
predominate. 


economic 


Fourthly, the wide spread develop- 
ment of credit unions in North Amer- 
ica wholesome manifestation of 
the will of the common man to take a 
hand in solving social and economic 
problems through the cooperative way 
of life. 

A credit union movement built on 
any other comprehension is basically 
unsound and will sooner or later dis- 
integrate. 


is a 


Expanding and Intensifying 

If we accept the foregoing as a rea- 
sonable evaluation of the purposes and 
objectives of the credit union move- 
ment then it is only logical to design 
an educational program that will make 
the four million members think clearly 
on the social significance of credit 
unions and the part they can play in 
promoting beneficial economic change. 
Moreover, such an understanding will 
attitudinize the members to play a 
more vigorous part in expanding and 
intensifying credit union services. 

It will be argued that since the 
credit movement in North 
America is in a great measure closely 
linked in its operations with the com- 


union 





A. B. MacDonald. Nova Scotia: James M. 
Barry. Kansas-Nebraska, and Ed. Kimball, 
Ohio: form Cuna’s educational committee. 
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petitive and profit-taking way of life, 
that since it is subsidized in many 
ways by business, we should stress 
only the gainful and materialistic side 
of the movement, and not bring into 
prominence the part that the move- 
ment might play in developing social 
forces that will bring about evolution- 
ary changes in our society. 

It is true that abrupt modifications 
in our outlook and methods of pro- 
cedure should not be introduced lest 
the movement disintegrate into fac- 
tions or separate schools of thought. 
We do think, however, that the stress- 
ing at all times of the fundamental 
role that credit unions can and must 
play in our economic planning after 
the war will receive ready support. 
Our credit union membership is com- 
posed mostly of men and women who 
have not enjoyed freedom from want 
and fear in the days gone by. Conse- 
quently we can reasonably expect 
them to appreciate the importance of 
independent action and the need for 
adhering to right principles at all 
times. 

We cannot in a good many quarters 
stress the cooperative character of our 
movement. We must not, however, 
give way to organizations and ideolo- 
gies that are foreign to our credit 
union philosophy. A movement that 
will have vigor, stability and perma- 
nency must not stoop to compromise, 
and in view of this there is need for 
a reaffirmation of the educational, 
social and religious precepts that mo- 
tivated the leaders of the credit union 
movement in all countries down 
through the last century. 


The How-to of It 

With the proper viewpoint estab- 
lished, the next important step is to 
perfect the techniques of a program 
that will enable us to reach all our 
goals. The educational agencies used 
in the past have been many and 
varied, and known by all. Without 
going into detail we wish to stress the 
importance of: 


First, the need of adequate revenue 


for educational and publicity purposes. 

Secondly, the importance of em- 
ploying trained educators. 

Thirdly, the significance of properly 
prepared material. 

Regarding the first consideration, 
let us not forget that our movement 
is a cooperative one. As such it should 
adhere to principles formulated for 
its guidance. One of these is the mak- 
ing of generous allocations out of sur- 
plus for educational purposes. In the 
main, consumer and producer co- 
operatives have done well in following 
this principle, but individual credit 
unions have shown a measure of laxity 
in practicing this all-important rule 
given to us by the Rochdale pioneers. 
It may be that the pressure from 
credit union members for high divi- 
dends was too insistent. It may be that 
credit union directors have _ not 
grasped the full significance of money 
spent for education. Be that as it may, 
the time has come when a substantial 
percentage of net surpluses must be 
used for the enlightenment of indi- 
vidual credit union members and for 
expansion. By the same token, chap- 
ters, leagues and our national organi- 
zation must recognize this principle in 
the way of seeing to it that educational 
programs are not circumscribed by in- 
sufficient funds. Larger educational 
and organizational budgets are sorely 
needed. 

Regarding the second point, we wish 
to affirm that not every enthusiastic 
credit union worker can design and 
put into effect an educational program 
that will give results. This calls for a 
knowledge of such items as educa- 
tional psychology, the learning proc- 
esses, the fundamental principles of 
adult education. Moreover, credit 
union educators must know how to 
prepare appeals and campaigns that 
will have the proper psychological 
effect as well as how to write articles, 
leaflets, pamphlets, etc., that are peda- 
gogically sound. This calls for organ- 
izers with some study and training in 
the field of education. It is incumbent, 
therefore, on credit union leaders to 
seek out diligently and to build organ- 
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izers with the educational background 
necessary to bring about the maxi- 
mum development with the minimum 
expenses and effort. 

Considering the third point, we have 
observed that great amounts of money 
are wasted by sections of the credit 
union movement in the preparation of 
material that has no educational ap- 
peal. Articles are drab and uninterest- 
ing. Booklets and pamphlets are unat- 
tractive and lack the motivating punch 
that is necessary to interest old or 
prospective members. Public appeals 
through radio and the press are not 
prepared in keeping with the best 
known practices of educational propa- 
ganda. It would seem that the time 
has come to appraise the educational 
value of many of our publications. 


We Recommend 


In a general way we recommend: 

First, that appropriations for edu- 
cational work from the humblest 
credit union up to the National organ- 
ization be appreciably increased. 

Secondly, that across the continent 
the staff of permanent organizers be 
enlarged, and that courses in educa- 
tional psychology be designed to train 
and equip voluntary workers as well 
as paid promoters. 

Thirdly, that a study be made with 
respect to educational appeal of the 
material now distributed by CUNA 
and the affiliated leagues and that the 
supply be supplemented with at least 
two pamphlets, namely: 

1. A Guide to Group Discussion— 
The study club technique of adult 
education is now internationally ac- 
cepted. If democracy is to endure the 
public must be enlightened on civic 
responsibilities and economic issues. 
Sweden has recognized this, and the 
study club is part and parcel of the 
national educational pattern. Canada 
sponsors two coast-to-coast radio pro- 
grams—one for the farmers, and an- 
other for the average urban citizen, to 
help them study and determine the 
worth of national economic proposals. 
Listening groups or study clubs are 
organized by the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation in order to make these 
radio programs effective. 

We must not overlook the value of 
study clubs in our credit union edu- 
cational program, and hence there is 
need for a pamphlet to give guidance 
to leaders of study club or discussion 
groups. Without such guidance leaders 
flounder around in directing discus- 
sion and the study club method be- 
comes abortive. 

2. A Credit Union Study Club 
Pamphlet—Under present conditions 
a group of people anxious to proceed 
with the organizing of a credit union 
are obliged to get information on the 
history, organizational setup and op- 
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erating practices of a credit union 
piecemeal from various leaflets, pam- 
phlets and articles. Consequently 
there is need for an attractive stand- 
ard pamphlet that covers in a brief 
review the essential facts and direc- 
tions that must be known before a 
group can form and operate a credit 
union successfully. 

Quebec Examination System 

In response to a resolution from the 
National Association of Managing Di- 
rectors, the Educational Committee 
also wishes to report that the follow- 
ing letter of the Quebec examination 
system was sent to all managing di- 
rectors during the year. 

“La Federation des Caisses Popu- 
laires is charged with the auditing of 
every one of the credit unions affili- 
ated to the regional unions, and with 
the propaganda work in the Province. 

“The Federation is financed through 
a grant which is now fixed at $100 for 
each credit union inspected from June 
1 of one year to May 31 of the next 
year for the first six hundred credit 
unions, and of $50 for each additional 
credit union above 600 and up to 
1,000 credit unions. 

“Besides that, the regional unions 
charge a contribution of 1/20th of 1 
percent of the assets of the local credit 
union for the affiliation and the benefit 
derived from it, including a free in- 
spection. This year, it is suggested 
that the contribution be raised to 
1 /10th of 1%, as the revenues received 
on the former basis are not sufficient. 
The State recognized our inspection 
as official, and we hire all our own 
inspectors, although we submit their 
names to the Department. It is only 
in the case of dire necessity that the 
General Attorney will step in at our 
own request and give us some special 
privileges. 

“The inspection is done by former 
public accountants or men having 
taken experience in credit union 
work. The Federation is founded since 
1932. The results to date are very 
good and we believe that each credit 
union has been treated fairly and that 
every one of them is satisfied of the 
results as a whole. 

“The inspector visits every credit 
union once a year. He first takes a 
cash balance and then a trial balance 
of the savings, shares and loan ac- 
counts. He draws up a balance sheet, 
he verifies the securities held by the 
credit union, he verifies intensively 
the loans made and the way the re- 
imbursements are made. He checks up 
carefully the decisions of the credit 
board and of the supervisory commit- 
tee. He checks up on the bond and 
other types of insurance for the pro- 
tection of securities held by the local 
credit unions, and generally, he tries 
to meet the board of directors, the 


credit committee and the supervisory 
committee before leaving the commu- 
nity. He is thus able to give off-hand 
information on the local work and on 
the different deficiencies which have 
been brought up by the inspection. 

“After that, the inspector types a 
report in four copies. The inspector 
sends to the Federation three copies 
of the report, and he keeps the other 
one for his own file. 

“At the Federation, we make a spe- 
cial study and analysis of the report. 
A moral report is prepared by the 
inspector-in-chief which is sent along 
with the inspector’s report to the local 
credit union, a second copy to the re- 
gional union, and a third is kept for 
our own files. . 

“When weak points are found in the 
accounting department or on the ob- 
servance of cooperative principles, we 
make a note of it, and in the course 
of the year we may do as much as 
two or three different inspections un- 
til the problem is settled in the inter- 
es’ of everybody concerned.” 


Supervisory Commitiee Audit 


In connection with the problems of 
internal auditing, the educational 
committee recommends that each 
league utilize the illustrated lectures 
on Supervisory Committee Audit 
which were used so effectively in the 
state of Kansas. 


Membership Drive 


The Educational Committee reports 
that the International Membership 
Drive initiated by this Committee last 
year, has brought forth recommenda- 
tions to this body that the Second 
International Membership Drive be 
held this year. The Executive Com- 
mittee approved this recommendation, 
and now the educational committee 
suggests that the following steps, 
among others, be taken in connection 
with the drive. 

1. That the goal of the Second In- 
ternational Membership Drive be 
100,000—double the number of new 
members obtained last year. 

2. That the Drive run from Septem- 
ber 15, to December 15, 1944. 

3. That THe Brince again issue a 
special Membership Drive issue in 
September, and that it send a copy of 
this issue to every credit union in the 
United States and Canada. 

4. That each chapter and league 
organize committees to aid campaign. 

5. That publicity materials appro- 
priate to the drive be used, including 
posters, leaflets, mats, mimeograph 
insets, movies, recordings, etc. 

6. That advance publicity be given 
in Tue Bripce and League bulletins. 

7. That the Organization and Edu- 
cational Department again develop 
suitable chapter programs. 











BOOKMATCHES 
Bring 
Results 


The Bridge poll of book- 
match users finds the majority 
of credit unions are pleased 
with results. obtained. (See 
May ‘43 Bridge.) 


SAVE or BORROW 
mhitch 7 


Gee Your 
CREDIT 





YOUR 


CREDIT com ; 


WELCOME THE CHANCE 
70 HELP Vou 


Your ad 


copy here 





Each pack tells your story 
twenty times. For distribution 
through plant cafeteria, can- 
teen, vending machines, 
neighboring stores, etc. Im- 
printed with the name and 
address of your credit union. 


books) 
2,500... . .$3.90 per thousand 


5,000..... 3.60 per thousand 
7,500..... 3.40 per thousand 
10,000..... 3.40 per thousand 
25.000..... 3.15 per thousand 
50,000..... 2.90 per thousand 
100,000... 2.75 per thousand 


Plus state sales tax, if any. 
Add 40 cents per thousand for 
Federal excise tax. Shipped 
freight prepaid to any point, if 
each order for 7,500 books or 
less, is all shipped at one time 
to one destination. 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Our Readers Write 


Unusual Infancy 
To the Editor: 


We would like to introduce our- 
selves and say “Hello” to the rest of 
the members of our credit union fam- 
ily. Edelweiss is the name of a flower 
which grows in the high altitude of 
the mountains along the German- 
Swiss border, mostly in hidden away 
places where it is difficult to get at. 

Our common bond is membership 
of the “Vancouver Alpen Club,” an 
organization chartered under the 
Friendly Societies Act of B.C. Canada. 


Organized on Nov. 24, 1943, with 
fourteen members and $58.50 in sav- 
ings, we started to operate after Jan. 
1, 1944, and after four months of oper- 
ation we had 43 members, $3,437 in 
savings, $3,190 out in loans, and over 
$46 in our education fund. 


Our infancy seems somewhat unu- 
sual. On March 11 we found ourselves 
with $29.00 on hand and an applica- 
tion for a loan of $1800 to be repaid 
in one sum afier 6 months. A few days 
later we received another application 
for a loan $500.00 to finish alterations 
already under way on a home. Here 
is how we solved our problem. Our 
savings had increased to an amount 
where we could grant the second ap- 
plicant a loan of $300 to carry on the 
work under way; next we joined a 
strong credit union and appealed to 
all our members for an increase in 
their savings. 

At the end of March we had raised 
the amount of our savings to a point 
where we could borrow $600 and on 
April 4 we issued a cheque for $1,800 
and still had our five per cent legal 
reserve and some $90 to take care of 
an emergency, should one arise. 


This shows what can be done when 
a group of people, realizing the value 
of co-operation, join hands to work 
together in noble brotherhood. 


Realizing the value of education our 
directors placed subscriptions to the 
B.C. Crepit Unionist, official organ of 
the B.C. Credit Union League with 30 
out of a total of 33 families connected 
with Edelweiss Credit Union. 


And attached you will find a money 
order worth $7 to pay for seven sub- 
scriptions to THe Brince. Four copies 
are paid for out of our education fund 
to keep our directors and members of 
committees informed with regard to 
the credit union movement as a whole. 

Wishing you every success in your 
endeavor to spread the gospel of co- 
operation, I am, Yours truly.—M. 


Bach, secretary-treasurer Edelweiss 
Credit Union, Vancouver, B. C. 


You Can’t Beat That 


To the Editor: 

One of the most amazing experi- 
ences that anyone could ever have 
was presented to Managing Director 
Fabian Monroe, of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League, and myself. 

We were invited to attend a meet- 
ing of a small credit union, 54 mem- 
bers, on the evening of June 7th, 1944, 
a credit union composed of neighbor- 
hood businessmen, and known as the 
Independent Growers Association 
Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wis. 


We were advised the day before that 
they had $11,000 idle cash in the bank, 
their assets are about $15,000, and 
on this particular evening would show 
us how they can loan out $10,000 in 
one evening, in a legitimate, business- 
like manner. 


Interested as we were, we went to 
this meeting, which by the way was 
open at 10 p.m., because most of these 
businessmen could not get away from 
their establishments until after nine 
o’clock in the evening. We were in- 
troduced and asked to address the au- 
dience. We gladly complied and the 
audience was very glad to hear our 
credit union messages and was very 
receptive. 

This meeting was held on the eve 
of the opening of the Fifth War Loan 
Campaign and every one of the 54 
credit union members, on special in- 
vitation, was at this meeting. 

The fireworks. began—the officers 
of the Credit Union announced that 
they wanted to loan out all of their 
surplus cash—a war bond drive was 
on—the invasion had started—it was 
their patriotic duty to buy bonds to 
the utmost. 

The result was that the members 


borrowed money from the credit union 
to buy $1,000, $500, $2590 worth of 
Fifth War Loan Bonds and after one 
hour the check book of the treasurer 
showed that instead of $11,000 idle 
cash in the bank, he had exactly $225. 


Security? The bond itself is the fin- 
est security anyone can get for their 
money. Collateral? No co-signers— 
just chattels and share account de- 
posits. Clean business all the way 
through. And listen to this—no special 
concession on interest rate because 
the money was used to buy bonds— 
the regular one percent per month 
applied—and the “war bond applica- 
tion” girl was right on hand (and she 
is a credit union member) to fill out 
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the application for the amount of 
bonds covered by the individual loan. 
We don’t want to forget to tell you 
—this credit union does not have a 
single delinquent loan on its books. 


For patriotism—credit union enthu- 
siam—co-operative, helpful spirit— 
You can’t beat that.—Ed. C. Kelling, 
Secretary, Wisconsin Credit Union 
League. 


President Serves Well 


“Our president, H. Wesley Stokes, 
has proved to be one of the most val- 
uable assets of our credit union,” 
writes H. J. Fuller, treasurer of the 
Northwest Engineering Credit Union, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. “Although this 
should not be a notable fact, it is nota- 
ble because too often credit union 
presidents do not realize the impor- 
tance of their position, and leave the 
treasurer take full responsibility. 
When our president was elected by 
the board of directors, he realized his 
responsibility. as president and was 
determined to deliver the goods, and 
our credit union has benefited greatly 
thereby. 

“Briefly, what may be expected of a 
credit union president? 

“1. In general, the president must 
have tact, firmness, and an open mind 
to understand both sides of every 
question. He must acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the credit union laws 
and of the by-laws which governs 
his Board of Directors. 

“2. The president should not leave 
his routine duties to the treasurer, 


who usually has more duties than he 
can perform leisurely. 

“The president should make all con- 
tacts with the local chapter, the state 
league, and the Credit Union National 
Association. Individual credit unions 
are able to plan a better program of 
service and education by being repre- 
sented at these various meetings. 

“3. A study of the monthly finan- 
cial statement (prepared by the treas- 
urer) helps him to guide credit union 
policy and propose more effective op- 
erating policies. 

“4. His committee appointments 
should not be made until after an ex- 
haustive study of the candidates. After 


the committees have been formed, he 
should keep in close touch with their 
activities. 

“5. A credit union grows in pro- 
portion to the amount of service it 
gives to its members. The president, 
therefore, should constantly try to de- 
vise new ways in which his credit 
union can render greater service. 

“6. Because the individual credit 
union needs wise counsel, its officers, 
and especially its president, should 
stimulate membership participation in 
the affairs of the credit union. 

“We need more active presidents in 
our credit union movement!” 


Small Loan Chains Indicted 


A San Antonio Federal grand jury 
has indicted 13 small loan corporations 
on charges of conspiracy to fix inter- 
est rates on small loans. 

The indictment charges that the 
average interest rates of the 40 cor- 
porations and 75 individuals affected 
(operating over 400 small loan offices 
in the south, west, and southwest) 
ranged from 60 per cent to 1,000 per 
cent on loans from $5 to $60—with the 
average rate ranging from 120 to 240 
per cent. 


The defendants are also accused of 
employing public officials, including 
state legislators, to oppose enactment 
of regulatory legislation which would 
interfere with the high-rate loan busi- 
ness. 


Two of the chains were also charged 
with conspiracy to evade the antitrust 
law by division of territory. 

The chains indicted are: United 
Operating Company, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Tirangle Securities Trust Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.; the J. Lee Wilson 
chain, San Antonio, Tex.; the Moore 
chain, Dallas, Tex. and Miami, Fla., 
the Crowe chain, San Antonio, Tex.; 
the Ison chain, Atlanta, Ga.; the Pat 
C. Mathes chain, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
the Bell chain, Atlanta, Ga.; the 
French chain, Houston, Tex.; the Ter- 
rell chain, San Antonio, Tex.; the 
White chain, Atlanta, Ga.; the Charles 
and Hines chain, Atlanta, Ga.; and the 
Slider chain, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Cuna Mutual’s Financial Condition 
Statement—December 31, 1943 


The Society is now licensed 
to operate in the states of 


(Condensed from Report filed with the Wisconsin Insurance Department) 


Assets 


Cash in Banks and Office $ 71,532.46 


Legal Reserve 


Liabilities 
$140,732.38 


161,000.00 Disability Reserve .... 
156,967.30 Incomplete Claims 
51,553.45 aia 
24,628.15 Unreported Claims 
35,414.49 Accounts Payable 
24,045.82 Refunds Payable 

9.750.00 Advance Premiums 
122,919.92 

491.53 Dividends Payable 
4,259.11 Dividend Accruals 


BOSE TS TOE TONG occ ccc se cseess 


9,865.98 
14,130.13 
65,869.87 


| Alabama, California, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin, the Territory of 
Hawaii, and Canadian Prov- 
inces of Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova _ Scotia, 
Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 


Canadian Government Bonds.. 
Municipal Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 


2,126.40 
23,718.35 
250.25 
12,000.00 
452,769.25 


——™ 


.. +++ «$721,707.92 


Premiums Due and Deferred... 
————— Unassigned Surplus 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS... .$721,707.92 
Paid to Policyholders since 
$2,731,849.16 


CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Nigronat Window-Posting Machines post the Receipt Book, 
Ledger, Voucher, and Journal—all simultaneously. Each record 
is complete ... requiring no additional work; each bears an 
original print ...no carbon copies; all were made with the same 
operation ... eliminating two or three additional operations; all 
were made in the customer’s presence .. . authentic by the cus- 
tomer’s audit; all were printed from the same set-up of amount 
keys ... all are identical. 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured 
through priorities. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with four 
stors & & & & for “unceasing excellence” in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 


CASH REGISTERS * ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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